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“Paul,” twenty-one months old, never before 
ores lived above the level of the sidewalk. His 
mother was a janitress. Down in the base- 
‘ment his rachitic legs would not hold him up. — 
Yet here he is four weeks after the Henry 
- Street Settlement took him out to the “Rest,” a 
, * to sunshine and fresh air and nourishing food, 
=e = ss qvalking around in his pen having just thrown 
{SS Sanat Ba ars d his rag doll far into the yard “3 
ie EMBER 1, 1921 $5.00 a Year 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
Emerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C.. Organization to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John: B. 
Andrews, sec’y.; 131 E. 28rd St., New York. For adequate public 
employment service; industrial safety and health laws; workmen’s 
compensation; unemployment, old age and health insurance; mater- 
nity protection; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
Publishes® quarterly, “The American Labor Legislation Review.” 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly 
National Social Workers’ BExchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, 
director, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. An organization of 
professional social workers devoted to raising social work stand- 
ards and requirements. Membership opened to qualified social 


workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
ICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; ma- 
ternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre- 
school age and school age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training of men in the profession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— : 

Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, pres.; C. J. Galpin, ex. sec.; E. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. ~Hmphasizes 
the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 


Cooper, sec’y.; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 Cath- 


edral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Feace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Editor, 612-614 
Colorado Building,-Washington, D, C 


. AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 


penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Con- 
gress Jacksonville, Florida, November, 1921. O. F. Lewis, General 
Secretary, 185 East T5 street, New York city. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
sound sex educaion. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To arouse publi interest in the health of school children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency. with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C. C, Carstens, Director, 130 BE. 22nd 
St., New York. . 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1918, to nelp people of all communities 


- employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 


good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, in planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)—805 W. 98th St., 
New York. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, 
ex. sec’y. Promotes Social Betterment through Religion, Social 
ere, Education and Civic Co-operation in U. S., Canada and 
uba. | , , 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. 
sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 


? hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


THE SURVEY FOR SEPTEMBER 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES © 


“ Rush Taggart, pres.; 


‘THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE— 


? - 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMI 
1CA—Constituted by 30 Frotestant denominations. Rev. Chas, 
Macfarland, Rev. S.-M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 H. 22 St., New | 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rey. Worth 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; Ag 
H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian, = 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G, P. Phenix, v 
pres.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Governm 
school, Free illustrated literature. j 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—J 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E. 23rd St., New York. Maintains free 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; make artifi 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the h 

capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disal 
persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plans to 
the disabled man ‘“‘back on the payroll.” 


4 . 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. Lai 
secretary; 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promot 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women. . 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, ‘‘The Socia 
Review.” Special rates for students. ; | 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF Cf 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon John 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. t r . 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETI 
Mrs. Robert L. Dikcinson, treas.; Virgil 
Johnson, sec’y.; 26 West 48rd St., New York. Composed of non-¢ 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, especi 
women and girls. Non-sectarian. > 


if 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE: YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIST! 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance p 
sical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young ~ 
men, Student, city, town and country centers; physical and so 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding how 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; B 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. ; 


NATIONAL CATHOLIG WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Natic 

Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. ; 

National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. 
Washington, D. C. 

General Secretary, Rev: John J. Burke, C.S.P. : 

Department of Hducation—Rev. James H. Ryan, Hxec, Sec’y 

Bureau of Education—A,. C. Monahan, Director. ; 

Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran, 

Peper nese of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and J 

5 pp. - . 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin MeGra 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. Bistesh 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond De 

Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. * 

National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael } 

vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan, 

National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C.—Dé 

Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. 

Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMM!ITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, se 
105 Hast 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural investtga 
Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes. 
dies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. - | 
nual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25, and $100; includes quarterly, “ 
American Child.” 

NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas.) 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and 

lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and cond 

affecting the health, well being and education of children. Coo} 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child wel 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exhil 
child welfare campaigns, etc. \ , 


‘Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Assod 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. V. An 


annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. 
bureau. Membership, $3. 49th annual meéting, Providence, 
June 1922. Main Divisions and chairmen: 

Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. 

Delinquents and Correction—Louis Robinson, M, D. Philadel, 

Health—Donald B. Armstrong, M. D. New York. 

Public Agencies and Institutions—George S. Wilson, Washinj 

‘ 


DiC; 
The Family—Frank J. Bruno, Minneapolis. 
Industrial and Economic Froblems—John Shillady, New Y 
The Local Community—George C. Bellamy, Cleveland. : 
Mental Hygiene—George A. Hastings, New York. : } 
Organization of Social Forces—C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati. © 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America—(T I 

Committee.) 4 . : <3 
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The teaching staff of the New York 
. School of Social Work is composed 
ie exclusively of men and women with 
professional training and experi- 


ence. 


Field work, a vital part of the cur- 
riculum, is secured through the co- 
operation of the social agencies of 

New York City. 


The curriculum offers an exceptional 
opportunity for the combination of 
study and practice essential to 


& thorough professional training. 


Courses are offered in semester 


- units. 


The two years’ course leads to 


: mk z diploma. 


Registration for the fall -term be- 
gins September 15th. 


Inquiry should be made of the 


Director. 


The New York School 
of Social Work 


he: eS it 107 East 22nd Street, 
: “New York City. 


| The Johns Hopkins Univer 


Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 


Courses in Social Economics 
Courses offered first year:—Social Case Work, Health and 
Preventable Disease, Social Medicine, Community Problems — 
and Organization, Social Work and Law, Immigrant Peoples, — 
Twenty-one hours a week field work training under profes-— 
sional executives. ; 

Second year, specialized. = 

Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service training — 


given by the Social Service Department of The Johns — 
Hopkins Hospital. 


College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after completing 
the two years course. 


f 
a 
a 


my 


For circulars address T. R. Batt, Registrar. — 


For boys and girls from 2 to 12 years — a 


The aim of the school is to prepare each child for a complete e 
life, both as an individual and as a member of the social group. 
All-day activities make best use of advantages of city life. Hot i 
lunches served. Afternoon trips in connection with school ~~ 
work, Athletic field; swimming; large roof playground; car- ; 
pentry shop; auditorium for music and dancing; eutdoor nature 
study; art and Indian craft work. Particular attention to 
spoken French and Science. Write for booklet. mn 


MARGARET NAUMBURG, Director 
32-34 W. 68th Street 


New York City 


ee ‘ae f escings 
Personnel Administration as a Profession 
For men and women seeking practical training for the higher | 
executive positions in this field, we offer: 


(1) An Eight Weeks’ Intensive Course 
: October 17—December 9, 1921 
Lectures, conferences, visits to plants, field work, ete. Subjects 
include every important phase of employment technique -and in- 
dustrial relations. 4 
(2) An Evening Lecture-Conference Course 
October 6, 1921—May 26, 1922 
Thirty meetings led by twenty-five of the foremost specialists in 
the principles and practice of personnel ee 
“Thursdays only, 6 P. M. to 7:30 P. Pe 
BUREAU OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 3 
H. C. Metcalf, Director 
17, W. 47th Street Bryant 5790 ; New York 


Catalog on request 


Hospitals 
3 and os 

| Institutions 

in layout and plans should give expression to the latest 

medical and social practice. | 


Advice on plans and operating problems made avail- 
able through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION ot: 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director ej 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


- nn ay as a ‘summer morn- 
eals spon € the senses and - 


re ae strong ‘support 
What Sg as them con- 


a and t the. minister, and 
ns, which were held 

in Edmonton, were 

ight out large. 


“When. in oo House last winter the question was being ae 
~ cussed of granting to the Imperial Oil company the privilege 
of carting in a pipe line mee Fort Norman, it was — 


ae was further believed that ane Farmers would be a strong 
- factor i tn the next Dominion elections. ‘Their keen interest in 


the matters of tariff reform, better freight rates, and mo. 


efficient handling of grain, heen resulted, in discussion and in 


resolutions calling for the removal of all duties on agricultural 


implements and household machinery, in the saying of hard 
_ things about the people at Ottawa. But that did not hurt 
~ any one’s feelings. No one knew that there was any hostility. 
to the provincial Government or that they were being blamed 
for the hard conditions under which the farmer was laboring. 
‘Tn fact the Government were being severely censored by a 


Women held” certain. -element in the cities for doing too much for the 


buntry: The first 
n’s organization 
_ Their attitude 


ee ener in- 
ystem. Among — 
eres, whe ie 


when Calgary elected one independent Liberal. 


_ farmers, and using the taxes gathered in the cities to benefit the 
country districts. “The cities of the province had always been 
_ represented by opposition members until the'election of 1917, 
Edmonton 


peed ‘in ‘the opposition with= all its representatives, 


Fiction ae in one of the country <e and the 

who opposed the Government was a member of the U. F, 
local and endorsed by them. The Government were prepare 
to elect their man and even the premier went into the riding to 
speak for him. Unfortunately there appeared some of the 
undesirable element who rouse to the cry of an election Hie 3 
"the old fire-horse when he hears the gong—though their ae 
mis. ‘not so heroic as that which sae the horse. ‘The contes 


a: farmers elected their man, His victory was hailed as a vi 


e 
c 
AF 
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no criticism of the Stewart Government. Their policies had 
. been approved by the Farmers’ conventions from time to time. 
There was no evidence or suspicion of wrong- -doing i in money 
matters—there was very little and in the majority of cases 
no animosity against the Government members, and the Farm- 
ers’ representatives ‘said so publicly. High tributes of praise 
were paid to the premier, but the time had come for a 
change. One of the speakers said that this rising tide was so 
apparent that if there had been any statesmanship in the minds 
of the government they would have recognized the hand- 
writing on the wall, and not attempted to Seu their seats 
_' against the inevitable. = 
. One of the good talking points which the Farmers had was 
that the Government had sprung the election on them before 
they had had a chance to organize, and the president of the 
U. F. A. himself said that the putting of candidates in every 
field was their protest against this. He expressed the hope that 
| the Farmers would have a good strong group in the new House, 
but it did not seem to be his wish that they should domi- 
: nate. 

However, the heather was on fire and neither the president 
nor any one else could stop its burning. It swept the province 
from end to end, and the morning after the election the presi- ~ 
dent of the Farmers in the full flush of victory described the 
wreck of the Government as “‘so complete that there is fot 

enough debris left to show where it occurred.” That, how- 
ver, was a flight of fancy for which he may be excused. The 
premier was returned by acclamation, three of the Cabinet 
were returned and eleven others—the city of Edmonton, the 
_ capital of the province, returning the full five supporters of 
the Stewart administration. 
in the new Government, and took control on August the 
: thirteenth. 
a The New Cabinet 
_.. The new premier, Herbert Greenfield, is a man_ fifty-two 
years of age who came to Canada from England, worked as 
a hired man on a farm in Ontario for some time, and then 
came to Alberta and homesteaded. He is a man of rare good 
judgment and an excellent speaker. There was considerable 
disappointment over the refusal of President Woods of the 
_U. F. A. to accept the premiership. It was felt that as he 
was the man who had started the agitation and had perfected 
the organization which had defeated the Government, he 
should assume the responsibility. But those who know both 
of the men declare that Mr. Greenfield is by far the more 
practical man of the two. Mr. Woods will continue to direct 
the affairs of the U. F. A. 3 
_ The new Cabinet is made up of British- or Canadian- 
born citizens, thus contradicting the rumors persistently cir- 
culated that the new agrarian movement in Canada is anti- 
British in character. 
except the attorney- general, who is a lawyer. There is but 
one man who ever sat in a parliament before. He is George 
ae _ Hoadley, once the leader of the Conservative opposition. Mr. 
_ Hoadley is now minister of agriculture. ‘There is one woman 
member, Mrs. Walter Parlby, an Englishwoman of splendid 


an active part in its affairs. She has been the president of the 
U. F. W. A., the women’s organization corresponding to the 
_U. F. A., and was, therefore, the logical woman to fill a 


\ 


cae SURVEY FOR SEPT. EM BER 
The strange feature cf it all was that there was practically 


and will have to have seats found for them. 


_premier and it is the opinion of every one expressing an opini 


The Farmers have thirty-eight 


The members are all bona fide farmers - 


ability who has, ever since she came-to the province, taken 


cabiee position. The: premier and the attorney-gene 
Brownlee, of Calgary, were not candidates in the ele 


The matter of choosing the Cabinet was left to “the 


that he has made a wise selection. For a while it was hop 
that the former premier would accept a seat in the Cabi 
and continue in his Department of Railways and Telepho 
but there is no record of his having been offered this po 
and it is quite certain that he would not have accepted it.” 


Problems Facing the Farcies! ae g 


‘There is Seoneiieraple apprehension in the minds of: t 
people, however, as to the fate of the northern railways, f 
the Farmers have expressed the opinion that all railways th 
are not paying should be discontinued. Nevertheless ¢ 
new Government will have their hands full giving relief 
the settlers in the dried out region in the southern part of t 
province and it is very likely that they will devise some pl 
of moving these settlers to the northern districts where drow 
is unknown. ; 


4 


If this is done it will indeed solve the siobes of t 
non-paying railways of the north for the only reason *h 
these railways do not pay is the sparseness of the populatio 
The soil is productive and conditions for_ successful farmil 
favorable. .The north has, indeed, everything in its fay 
and needs only more people and bettér railways to make 
one of the richest agricultural countries of the world. Gra 
will ripen ninety days from the day it is-sown, for’ the hou 
of daylight are so long it is reckoned that there are “six wee 
of sunshine in the month of July.”’® Will the’new Gover 
ment be big enough to see the possibilities of the north? 

One of the causes for the turn in popular favor resulti 
in the defeat of the Stewart administration was the poor e 
forcement of the liquor act. The Farmers have always be 
strong prohibitionists, and-the hope that they would be at 
to give a better measure of law enforcement secured for the 
many a vote. The new premier has made a very popular pl 
nouncment on this and says that the Government will form 
late a new policy and give rigid enforcement—all of whi 
is very disquieting to the gum-shoe gentlemen who were pla 
ning to relieve Alberta’s thirst by devious means. It is 
general opinion that the thirsty ones, or they who would tu 
thirst into money, have nothing to hope for from the, Fart 
ers, but they—the Farmers—may find it.a far more diffic 
matter actually to enforce the act than it is to sit in co 
vention * and censure the big ae Government for not 
doing. : 

Another problem facing the Farmers’ Goveinmbest is goil 
to be the adjustment of the labor difficulties of the provint 
which are many. The Dominion Labor Party was endors 


by the U. F. A. though it was quite noticeable that t] 


Farmers did not vote for the D. L. P. candidates when th 
had the opportunity. This situation arose only in the citi 
in which there were country polls and a Farmers’ candida 
running. ‘The new Cabinet has in it one labor man—Al 
Ross of Calgary—who will be minister of public works ar 
of labor too. 

Indeed, from Shar we know of the "farmer. Pa is n 
favorably disposed toward shortening the hours of labor. H 
work is seasonable, he fights against time, and it: is hard : 


~ ¢ “Ss 


oC ition ees ‘was no eae: a factor i in the Alberta situ- 
n. It gave the ‘suggestion, and the hard conditions of the 
years have made the farmers discontented and ready 


‘government. When things go wrong it is ue 
fea sa 


wef 


| HY Wieana? 


The city in all Europe. of - raging: midsummer 
oe heat? Why should that city have been chosen 
meeting, of the Third j Coneress 2S ths Women’ s In- 


e ae es countries ; many ene from the 
ned nations could ravel to Vienna and live through- 


Nay 


yates oun all the Soild should ‘come and see how 
ae survive not ite petnerd, war but a 


wise decision ae ae fon ee ak coun- 
delegates fraternal delegates, delegates at large, and 


ne. From the Ukraine came women living 
ao. oe. ee potest in the 


Greeks, women Shee eaionc still - 
disjecta membra of the old Austrian 


Ss ees of a new Parla. 
Australia and Mexico came young — 


ng cues ‘women in wala 


“Tabor Congres Mrs. Villard, 


average voter did not take the Ghani to distinguish between 


to do with it than had ae Edmonton school board. 


hope. is everywhere expressed that they will make good. 


“that the next government at Ottawa will be a farmer-labor 


> Women’s S Congress at Vienna — 
. . : ‘By Florence Kelley . a oa 


cy ‘Why the city so recently denis 
mated. by starvation. and the influenza plague? — 


_ resistance. 
other occasions, one being the discussion and adoption of the 


gre because of the fabulous decline i in the Austrian _ 
% and finally, and of great. importance, the 


to the political conditions in. the nations - 


the Society, for International Friend- — : 


1 sections whose governments were invited to take part ° 
recommended to stimulate them by deputations and in 2 


the dominion and the provincial government, and the abolition _ 
of the Wheat Board was often cited as one of the misdeeds. Of 
the Stewart Government, although they had in fact no more 


- The attitude of the province is one of keenest interest. 
No empty seats are anticipated in the galleries of the House 
at the coming session. The general opinion is that there is a 
stiff piece of work ahead of the new Government, and the 


the full flush of their victory the Farmers will now put ca 
didates in every dominion riding, and it is the belief of many 


government. 


whose sailing had been delayed by the coal strike, arrived 
toward the end of the congress, interested chiefly in non- 
resistance. As a fraternal delegate, giving a greeting from the 
Women’s Peace Society, she made a noble address upon non- 
She was given the courtesy of the floor on two- 


_ following resolution: 
Whereas we believe that wars will never cease until human. 
life is held sacred and inviolable, it is hereby resolved that 

“we adopt the principle of non-resistance under all circum- 

stances. . 
ea" majority voted for this resolution, after the chair had 
ruled, in response to a point of order raised by the chairman 
of the British section, that such a vote would change the basis _ 
=k membership, that the vote was an expression of individual 
opinion and purpose, and that it could not be — as, binding 
the sections. 

In general the resolutions introduced by the atone sections 
and from the floor, by their number, variety, and by the 
tenacity with which several were advocated, registered growth 
in confidence keeping step with the growth of women’s political Ge 
power since the first Congress at the Hague in 1915. _ a 
- From Holland, Dr. Aletta Jakobs, one of the original — 
organizers of the league, presented a resolution which binds — 
the league to make revision of the Treaties its principal aim. 
_ This undertaking would obviously be an empty gesture with- 
out the vast spread of suffrage. The women of the white rac 


congress met at ithe Hague in 1915, or when the Treaties 
were still i in the making in 1919. 


ceeale i in favor of immediate world-wide disarmament. 


*. - ~ : ear 
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was especially emphasized. 


These immediate activities affecting world government 
shared the first place with the age-long work of education. 
The curse of past mis-education, and the threat for the whole 
human race that lurks in present survivals thereof, found 


recognition on all possible occasions. Resolutions were ‘adopted ; 


without discussion in favor of abolishing corporal punishment 
in all forms of education, including that in reformatories; and 
also for protecting children against misuse for political pur- 
poses—such, for instance, as having them take part in political 


parades. 


Reform in Education 


An extraordinarily illuminating divergence developed from 


the conflicting experience of Germany and Austria. Speakers 

from Germany attributed the World War largely to their 
own state monopoly of education which had, for fifty years, 
consistently fostered militarism. ‘The Austrian women on the 
contrary, in whose country one of the most precious gains of 
the revolution is the transfer of the schools from ecclesiastical 
domination to the secularized state and the city, overflowed 
with untried confidence in their newly acquired power as 
citizens. The crux of the matter was stated by Madame 
Duchéne, of Paris, in her question: “If the self-governing 
nations cannot control their schools, in the interest of the 
people, and of the future peacé of the world, what is the basis 
of our hope that we can control any part of our governments?” 
For this question no answer was forthcoming. 

More than one American delegate was, however, moved 
to dwell in silence, with renewed anxiety, upon the proposed 
federal department of education in the United States, with its 
many opportunities for ceasorship and military propaganda of 
various sorts. 


In Central Europe the use of school “readers” as a long 


established, traditional means of stupefying young children is. 


a burning topic. The congress, therefore, referred to its new 
standing committee on education a suggestive resolution 
"emanating from Vienna, as to the use in the schools of cheap, 
_ well printed editions of the classics of all peoples, as a common 

‘inheritance of the youth of the world. ‘The congress recom- 
mended to the sections the appointment of committees to 
examine school texts, to strive to eliminate passages which 
tend toward war, and to promote the use of material adapted 

_ to stimulate respect” for. and understanding of the other 
nations. 


~The president of the congress said, at a public reception 
_ held in what is doubtless the most belted room in any 
city hall in the world, that she had attended a suffrage meeting 
_ presided over by the mother of the president of the Austrian 
Republic in 1913 when the Austrian women were prohibited 
by law from belonging to any organization having a political 
aim. She returned eight years later to find suffrage extended 
- to all women over 21 years of age, with eleven women sitting 
in the lower House of Parliament, four in the upper House, 
and twenty-three as members of the City Council of Vienna. 
“In the face of these rapid changes, who would venture to say 
‘that Permanent Peace or any other unpopular cause was 
hopeless ? 


Even the basis for peace seemed not so far away when the 
ge audience containing many Austrian officials listened with 
profound inferest to a French woman, Mademoiselle Melin, 
ee although her devastated home was not yet rebuilt, held 


other ieible ways. The intemattonal interchange of speakers : Ky 


exquisite oratory that carried her message, although perh 


Leads = ; z 


apes 9 Gas as ae aid once more on the ’ 
the congress when, again in the city hall, she “add 
audience of wounded soldiers who applauded to the 
this French woman telling them that there could be no 
in modern warfare. It was her magnanimity as well as 

a 
both were rivalled in a Belgian delegate, Mademoiselle. 
Dujardin, who addressed the congress. She had been ¢ 
to Germany in January, 1915, had remained there, i 
prison camp after another, until, threatened with tubercula 
she was invalided to Switzerland in July, 1918. Upon & 
return to Belgium, after the Armistice, she had organized ; 
association of those who had been imprisoned in Germany, t 
they might feed German- and Austrian children. She 4 
able to report tothe congress that this association had j 
ceived 2,000 children as guests in Belgium; she made hk 
speech, however, in order to thank the delegates for what 1 
various sections had done for her compatriots. 4g 


Among twenty-eight resolutions adopted by a body 
posed of such varied elements, there was inevitably divergent 
as to timeliness and importance. The scope of the followin 
appears to be well- -nigh universal : : 

Since the Women’s Latersational League for "Peace: ai 

Freedom aims at the peaceful solution of conflicts betwe 

social classes as between nations, it isthe duty of its nation 

sections and of its individual members to initiate and support 
laws looking” to the gradual abolition of property privileges 

(for instance by means of taxation, death duties and land 

reform) and to the development of economic and individual 

freedom, and to work to awaken and strengthen among me’ 

bers of the Possessing classes the earnest will to alter 7 

economic system in the direction of social, justice, ; 


Self-Determination and Protection of Minorities if 


The resolution dealing with Ireland was introduced by 
British section, in accordance with the ‘rule of the league 
oppressed fete do not present their own grievances to” 
voted on, but that they shall be presented by delegates f 
the dominant nation, all concerned having previously c¢ 
to an agreement as to substance and form. The ao 


Resolved that this congress while welcoming with enthusiasm 
the truce arranged between Great Britain and Ireland haem 
the claim of the Irish people to- national self-determination, 
and recognizes that Ireland’s struggle for independence is of 

vital importance to the civilized world, inasmuch as peaceful 
international relations cannot be assured until the ‘principles 
of self-determination and government by consent are vuniver~ 
sally accepted. . 


Following this the attention of the world was : called to th 
position of Armenia, Georgia, the Ukraine, India and Egyp 


In international meetings on the Continent, besides resol 
tions of a binding character, there exists a usefole and cor 
venient device known as a “Voou,” equivalent to the phras 


“the sense of the meeting” as used by the Society of Friend 
- The foregoing paragraph is a case in point. - 


“Fie congres 
recorded its opinion, though immediate concrete action 1 coul 
not be pledged. © 


Resolutions must, of course, be adapted Without them. z a 
international- congress is anthinkable, But sometimes preciot 
treasures of thought, suggestion and warning appear whic 
promise to outlast the fruits of all our faithful drudgig. Suc 
is the proposal of Dr. F erriére, of the International Red Cros 
that a series of histories should = Prepared. by men | of th 


h Wenn: Nea League ne Peace and. Fre re 2 
will have had an honorable share in that achievement... 


Seen in retrospect ‘the characteristics of the congress wer 
vitality, growth and determination. More delegations and~ 
larger ones, the re-appearance of important members of the 
Hague and Zurich meetings, even the overcrowding of the. 
pc a aed Ra es _ program with unforeseen matters too important to be ignor 
ed came from the fraternal or delayed, all demonstrated vigorous life and the will: t 
ress, Mrs. Curtis, the continued effort. 


ini ter to ieeheria: Her mes- ~ Seen in prospect, the Women’s International League ioe 

Ww: with the utmost respect, Peace and Breedonx will continue its work with the League o: 

“There i is no White Nations, striving for changes in the Treaties. It will back 

S only Human Justice. - to the limit of its powers President Harding’s Disarmament 

> Conference. Through its national sections and new standing 
- committee it will help to remodel education. 


_. At the Hague meeting in 1915, woman suffrage in its 

present extent was still merely a hope, and the European press” 
_ marvelled that women there gave their attention to a reform 
_ still remote. At Zurich in April, 1919, the League of Nations. 
> integrated with the Treaty was for some a hope, for others a 
dread, for all an imminent event. Today the fate of European 
i ¢ 1e call ui thee executive oe asion depends upon the re-writing of that Treaty in 
ec comes. an one ie shadow of horrible experience. _ 


t, each one, solely the 
from the chauvinist 


in any sense an abnormal year or that the people of the Ae 
lages studied were not thoroughly typical of all the cotton 
mill operatives of the South. ‘There is reason to believe, 
‘Moreover, that pellagra is distinctly more prevalent amen 


ad 


ite y eS every 
lors ee 


e the: i Hee: ‘the cotton mill workers of South Carolina. 


little accurate — The disease is, then, very abundant indeed, but even the 
ces 10 e, cause, and — ere of he South have little conception of its real 
om | ods tion or cure. — _ prevalence. That this is true is evidenced by the fact that, 
S|) Of i risin; ee one ge in the cotton mill villages covered by Dr. Goldberger’s in- 
ett cr _ vestigators, not more than one-tenth of the pellagra cases | 
were observed by the local physicians; yet this oversight is 
_ little reflection upon either their competence or devotion to 
duty, for only in severe cases is the physician called in, and he 
~ therefore knows nothing whatever of the many mild attacks 
in fact, it is safe to say not only that a physician’ rarely 
summoned, but that the majority of the persons afflicted wi 
- the disease. recover without being aware that they have eve 
had it. This is true because of the varied and deceptive na- 
ture of the manifestations of the ailment. Even the greatest 
experts are as yet unable to decide just when a person does. 
does not have the malady. Indeed it probably shades of 
Inert into-that familiar complaint known as “sprir 
py fevete” fi. 
In its earlier stages pellagra i is characterized by inidoestan 
estas, aches and pains in various parts of the bodys a 


ed by Oa 
agit ae 


etn The only aebrciive feature of the discaes is th 
development of an. eruption, the. appearance of which i is. 


ao 


as eruption is nearly always aymntiecrical Saga is | 
pears” on both sides of the body, for example on both y 


Re) Rint ee ew > 


- cuticle peels off. and the manifestation disappears in just the — 
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in exactly similar location and pudines? fvenrualty. the 
same way as in ‘the case of sunburn. Since the eruption com- 
monly is first noticed in May or June, it is of course perfectly 
natural to assume that it is the effect of the sun’s rays, the 
intensity of which is just then beginning to be noticeable. In 
most cases, especially among children, the disease is so mild 
that the patient recovers before the end of the summer with- 
out ever realizing that he has been suffering from pellagra, 
This common tendency toward a speedy recovery not only is 
a great asset to the quack doctor whose useless nostrums are 
of course credited with the cure, but also is likely to lead the 
honest physician as well to put faith in the curative power 
of the remedies which he has administered. 

Were the typical mild and brief indisposition characteristic 
of all the attacks, it might seem scarcely worth while to give 
serious attention to the treatment of pellagra. However, the 
degree of malnutrition giving rise to even these mild cases 
presumably prevents the proper physical development of chil- 
dren, destroys ambition and enterprise, and increases sus- 
ceptibility to disease.» Furthermore, in a considerable minor- 
ity of cases, the recovery is not so rapid, and the results are 
most serious. When the disease continues long, especially in 
the cases of older persons, nervousness tends to increase, and 
eventually insanity is likely to result; in fact a large propor- 
tion of the inmates of the asylums of the South are victims 
of pellagra. In many instances, also, even if insanity does not 
occur, the patient gradually grows weaker until death over- 
takes him. Such instances are common enough to bring it 
about that pellagra is one of the chief causes of death in the 
southern states. For. the reasons just stated, the malady is 
much feared by the common people of the South. They usually 
believe it to be infectious and frequently refer to it as a kind 
of leprosy. Under these circumstances, afflicted persons are 


of course shunned, and the natural result is an attempt to- 


hide the fact that they are affected by the much-feared dis- 


. €ase. 


- entirely fallacious. 


Most discussions of the subject would lead us to believe 


that pellagra is something distinctly new. As a matter of 
fact, it has prevailed in Europe since ancient times. The idea 
that it has been imported into this country from abroad is 
As to how long it has been prevalent in 
the United States, no one knows; but it has probably been 
common for generations. As previously suggested, spring- 


fever, with its accompanying sarsaparilla, may prove to be 


chronicles of the physicians of long ago. 
teenth Century the fact was noted by a French doctor that 
in the south of France, pellagra was extremely common 
among the shepherds, but, that the cowherds in the same 
A vicinity entirely escaped affection. 
tention to.the fact that the disease was especially common in 


corn was frequently of poor quality. 


Ver 


‘an unsuspected close cousin. 

- While the disease has been known for so long, its origin 
and nature have, until very recently, baffled all investigators. 
The solution of the mystery furnishes one of the fascinating 
chapters in the history of the science of health. Interesting 
‘comments upon the causes of pellagra were found in the 


Back in the Eigh- 


Later writers called at- 


those regions of Italy in which the peasantry lived largely 
upon the corn which they raised. It was observed that this 
Hence, it was suspected 


that the malady originated from the use of moldy corn. ‘The 


idea that the use of corn as food was the probable causative 


factor was greatly strengthened by the fact observed in re- 
cent years that, in the United States, pellagra is extremely 
prevalent south of the Mason and Dixon line, and occurs 


o 


“THE SURTEY POR SE. 
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however, the advocates of the corn bread theory hay 
been able satisfactorily to explain. Pellagra occurs constan 
even if not abundantly, among families who use no cornm 
whatsoever. This disconcerting fact has necessarily led t 
search for other causes. . 

Among the uneducated people. ‘of the Soule the iv 
prevalent at the present time are that the disease results eit 
from an undue consumption of canned goods or from the 
of self-rising flour. Certain Italian scientists have content 
that the disease arises either from a lack of calcium carbor 
or from an excess of silicates in the water supply. 
hypothesis has recently been vigorously defended by the wr 
of a communication to the New York Times. The weak 
of this theory lies in the fact that i in a city in which the wi 

population is dependent upon a common water supply, pell: 
cases are very abundant in certain wards and almost entin 
absent in others. * 

Many other students of the problem have aoe their a 
to the idea that pellagra isa germ disease. Italian scientis 
for example, have noted the fact that pellagra is extrem 
common among the women who wash outdoors, where 
gnats are common. Similar gnats appear in South Caro! 
and other sections of the South, Weg pellagra i: is 4 
some. 

Still other investigators, hile: adhertag to the germ. theo 
have suspected that the germs are carried by the water su 
rather than by insects. The report of the Thomp§n-Mc 
den Commission, which conducted an extended study in § 
Carolina, indicates a distinct belief on the part of the inve 
gators that pellagra i is a germ disease, but arrives at no de 
conclusion concerning the mode of transmission. The reast 
ing in certain paragraphs gives rise to a suspicion that t 
water supply is at fault, while other sections of the report < 
pear to place the blame upon some slow moving insect. T 
final conchusions indicate a leaning toward the latter theo 

-The evidence upon which this latter theory rests consi 
primarily of repeated observations that when a case appei 
in one family in a given village, other cases are likely soon) 
spring up either in the same family or among families livi 
in adjacent houses, while other parts of the village real 
entirely unscathed. 

There is no doubt about dig accuracy of this observatl 
but its true significance will be brought to light in the pa 
graphs that follow. To Dr. Joseph Goldberger must 
given the credit for making the first real advance in ¢ 
knowledge of the disease over what has been known | 
centuries. The first of his experiments to attract public not 
was made with a group of volunteer convicts. These n 
were strong and vigorous:and none of them had eyer } 
pellagra. They were isolated and kept in surroundings id 
as to sanitary conditions, but fed upon the diet commo, 
eaten by the poorest families of the South. As a result, m 
than half of the convicts developed unmistakable symptc 
of the disease. So firmly convinced were the workers of . 
Public Health Service that the disease was in no sense 
fectious that a number of them voluntarily submitted to 
tempts of every kind known to science to innoculate them w 
the disease, but not one of them developed anything approa 
ing pellagra. The results of these experiments seemed 
justify a more elaborate and intensive study and so the 
vestigations referred to above in the cotton mill villages 
South Carolina in 1916 were begun. < gtx 

Some of these villages were the same ones in which 
Thompson-McFadden Soromussion had conducted their 
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val be conceived oe 
ly was dependent u: upon the same industry ; ; all used 
water supply; all” bought their food at the same 
t, in one end of such a typical mill village, pellagra 
ampant, while in the other end, not a single case 
found. How could such a situation be ascribed to 


ealth. clas Waa of ee ‘covered twenty-four of 
e mill villages. One of the things ascertained with great 
the income of each family. This was in every case 
od with 1 the size of the family, and was reduced to 
income: per ammain, an ammain being: the average 
ion requirement ‘of an adult male. When the per 
amain incomes of the families were. correlated with the - 
ra prevalence among them, the results were startling, 
st a perfect inverse ‘correlation was found to exist. 
ec curve thus derived, and from other subsidiary data, 


the wage ‘rate prevailing in the mills would reduce 
lagra rate by two-thirds. Strangely enough, the events 
1919 gave ss Peet: ey, of Esc 


- ment of the disease. 


iction was” made able that an increase of 50 per 


tables ad fresh meats, (largely home produced,) are polawele 
cheap and ge and very little trouble is ee 


~ these foods are exha ete and the poorer families have re- 
“course to the village stores, as the source of most of their diet. 
Corn bread and biscuits, eiplalves: beans, and fat bacon form 
the backbone of the rations in the late winter and early spring. | 
None of these foods contain a sufficient amount of certain 


‘important constituents absolutely essential to ‘the maintenance 
- of health. 


high standard of scien aye a result, the ae of May 
and June see the disease, which has probably been slowly 
developing for weeks previous, blaze forth in all its intensity. 
With the advent of the gardens in late June or July, most of © 
the cases vanish and little trouble is experienced until the 
next spring. 

Much investigation is yet necessary to determine shee he 
foods contain the compound necessary to prevent the develop- — 
It is, however, certain that an abundant 
supply of lean meat, of Cailke: or of eggs will give complete 
immunity. This fact has ee amply verified by experience — 
in southern asylums and hospitals where the disease has been 
entirely eradicated by placing the patients upon a diet rich in 
the foods just mentioned. It is also highly probable that the 
disease may be eliminated by a free use of fruits and fresh 
vegetables. 

In the light of the facts just sated, it is easy enough to 


He y uy io pee cent. Could oaiiee be bieater - are a causes of the malady, for canned goods are aed in the 


verification thus furnished a a fortuitous § series of 


stances ?.\, yieyecrt (alg) 9 § So Dae cane ; : 
inverse. sp eslations Becvecs | income acd: he. pellagra 


e* iarity. with the disease, and also the often ob- 
fact that. ‘officials in charge of pellagra patients in 
s in the: ee never pommel troubled by the 


‘ was at. once ant that the Arig incon families 
usually grouped in that part of the village closest to the 


the village were congregated the “rolling-stones”’ 
not in ne’er-do- ” ann it ‘was ‘in this latter section that 
known : 
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oe fae South Carolina investigations me 
A Service were not confined to income, but» 
larg ent to. a ‘hes of the diet of each of four 


nce ie or feds ae Baliaera. “The? 
cokers ‘that, given freedom of 


lean is came of ‘he 


ins at once why it is that well-to- do Southerners have — 


ces of the foremen and other officials, while in another 


“To the summer and: autumn, vege- 


periods when fresh foods are unavailable, and self-rising flour — 

is the recourse of the families who have no milk supply. The 
family cow has proved to be one of the best safeguards against — 
the disease. The reason that pellagra is relatively rare in 
the North is probably partly because grass grows more : 


readily on northern soils and hence there is a more 


abundant milk supply. A still more important cause for the 
difference in rates is the fact that the poor family of the 
North buys fresh meat with the share of the wages that in 
the South is expended for fat bacon. Much has been made 
of the fact that wealthy Southerners sometimes succumb to 
‘the disease. Such instances do exist, but they are extremely 
rare and investigation shows that, in practically every case, 
such pellagrins are eccentrics who confine thence to an 
extremely ill assorted diet. é 
It may be putting it too strongly to assert that an inadequate , 
diet is the sole cause of pellagra. Other forces probably play — 
a part; for example, women and young children seem to be 
more susceptible to the disease than are adult men. The — 
susceptibility of women probably explains the commonness p<. : 
of pellagra among washer-women observed by the Italian 
scientist. It is even possible that water supplies or germs may BS 
play a part. For practical purposes, however, the fact that 
the disease can be entirely prevented by the use of certain 
Aoods i is of overshadowing importance. ou 
In almost every May and June the poor people of the ae 
. South are seriously troubled by pellagra. Then what is there 
‘in the present situation that has aroused special attention? 
The answer is that in the South, as elsewhere, the spring just — 
Ges was one of business ae with accompanying un- 


ee normally. If, next summer, business conditions ae : 
“the pellagra rate will be relatively low, and will so continue ‘a 
as long as $ prosperity endures. But, when the next depressior 
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of his relatives. 


comes, the natural tendency will be for pellagra again to in- a : 


crease. This fluctuation with the business cycle has char- 
acterized the disease as far back as adequate records exist. 


The crying question is, however, what can be done about it? 


Are we helpless, and must people suffer from pellagra in the 
future as they have in the past? The answer is that the 
problem of pellagra is largely synonymous with the problem 
of poverty. Pellagra could probably be almost entirely pre- 
vented by donating to all the poor families in the South, in the 
spring of any given year, an ample supply of lean meat, eggs, 
and milk. Unfortunately, history has usually demonstrated 
that relief thus administered has brought with it evils worse 
than those which it was expected to remedy.. The permanent 
elimination of pellagra requires a deeper and more thorough- 


- going procedure, for the serious trouble is poverty and pel- 


legra is only one of its manifestations. — 
- The superficial reasoner will offer a simple solution. He 
will demand that the mill-owners and planters in the South 
“assume their obvious responsibilities, and establish~ living 
wages.’ Closer consideration, however, will lead one to doubt 


‘that the employer can legitimately be held responsible for 


the welfare of all his employes. When you hire a passing 
tramp to cut your lawn, you scarcely feel that you have bound 
yourself thereby to assure comfort thereafter to him and all 
The Soufhern mill-owner faces the same 
problem. ‘The poorer class of his employes—the ones who are 


troubled with pellagra—are in his employ today, but some- 


where else tomorrow. If he is to compete in the markets of 
the world, he can do nothing but pay current wage rates. 
The real difficulty is that current wage rates for unskilled 
labor are too low to guarantee to the employe a decent living 
in times of business depression. And why is this true? The 


The City-Dweller 
ees By Bernice Lesbia Kenyon 


These things I cannot forget: far snow in the night, 
The shadows of hills, and the leaping beauty of flame, pu 
Wind- patterned leaves, and the patterns of birds in flight, 
And the changing thunderous sea’ that is never the same. 


Oh, high are the city walls, and the houses tall, 
And only the sky remains of beautiful things, 
-And there never is time to search the sky at all, 
Lest there pass above me the changing pattern of wines 


Tae 


And sees far snow in the lamp-lit snow of my way, — 


t 


work. “The biech. rate among the poorest “aoe Pe 


‘as pellagra is concerned, much can undoubtedly be 


and the growing of t early gardens, 


to sow the seeds of ambition. 


But Cane clear youth that ieee in my breath today, — 
Chants in my blood that ancient beauty is young, _ 


And shadows of hills where the long wall-shadows are flung. 


And flaming fire is lit by the million lights, 
And blown smoke gathers as birds, or as leaves wind-free, 
And oh, if your eyes are closed in the clamorous nights, — 
The motion of men resounds like the thundering sea! : 


three times as large as is demanded by the social we 
long as such conditions exist, poverty and pellagra wi 
remain pressing problems. “a 
Those who look for any- quick aed easy panacea for 
trouble are undoubtedly doomed to disappointment. § 


plished by teaching the people to expend their scanty incor 
more wisely, and by encouragement of the keeping of ct 
To deal adequately v 
the situation by assuring prosperity to ‘the poorer classes of 
southern people requires, however, more thoroughgoing Q 
far reaching remedies. ‘The chief essential is education— : 
only the education in “the “three Rs,” and that -concei rf 
correct diet—but also the education which gives inspirat 
and stimulates ambition. Such education will in time 
the standard of living, lower the birth rate, decrease 1 
supply of unskilled labor, raise wages, diminish poverty, @ 
cause the practical disappearance of pellagta. | 
_ The mill-owners of the South are as a rule public-spirit 
individuals, and they are doing much in the way of establi 
ing good schools, social centers, and other similar agencies 
build up the moral and mental fiber of their employes. 7 
places in which reforms are most needed are not pri 
the industrial centers of the South, but rather the isol; 
rural regions. In many~ sections, the mountaineers, tena 
farmers, and the agricultural laborers, both black and h 
still have but the most meager educational opportunities, 
their drab and colorless lives furnish poor grounds in y 
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By Horace 


ee 3, want,’ * the editor wrote in the course of the 

/ \etter asking for this essay, “the economic and 
is social background of this whole movement. In 
other words I think there are a lot of people 
y o still are not quite clear as to what Zionism really 


sentences 6 eiiocamane 2 hey. could at this time 
have been written with regard to the nationalist en- 
f the Irish, the Poles, the Czecho-Slovaks, or any 


cond 


tne) (A mationalism of the Jews, like so many other. matters 
rst a ing them equally with other peoples, is felt, for the most 
consciously, to be somewhat different, and the ques- 
ts raised far more among the lettered than the un- 
classes, as to what it “really means.” 

this difference truly exists, and the confusion as to 
1ything pertaining to the Jews “really means” is not 
ided. It is asserted by the Jews no less than by the 


erty, 


[espn 
testa 
gent 


Ves, 


ort ns and it is summed up in a popular dictum that the 
: jsl/2WS are a “peculiar people.” The dictum has been made 
», a@ point of departure for the fabrication by both Jews and 


mies of a great deal of mythological anthropology 
\ciology and history and religion, designed to belittle or 
fy them, according to the prejudices of the fabricators. 
iculous forgeries by which Mr. Henry Ford has been 
ed are examples of the one, and the hardly less ridicu- 
ormulations of “the mission of Israel” by Jewish theo- 
pundits are examples of the other. Both are postulated 
the felt difference or peculiarity of the Jews. Both as- 
that this difference or peculiarity is inherent, an essential 
‘in the original nature of the Jewish people. As a 
- of fact, it is nothing of the sort. It is an acquired 
ondary quality. It attaints the Jew as infection from 
vhristian enyironment. In Christian countries with civi- 
| religious organizations and liberal socio-political ‘institu- 
is, the infection comes from the influence of the teachings 
adition of the cultus upon the cultural milieu. In un- 
ed Christian countries with backward religious and 
solitical institutions the infection is universal and en- 
bic the Jew is made and kept different by his formal or 

I status under the fundamental law of the land as well 
y the’ sentiment and practical attitude of his Christian 
rs. To them, wherever they are, and whether they 
2 ever seen a Jew or not, the word “Jew” evokes a dif- 
ee: set and emotional tone from the word “Pole” 
merican” or “Slovak,” and other such words, and a 
n complex of associations, among which Palestine is 
nd prominently one. ‘The difference is something ad- 
re, and not pleasant. It derives from the Christian tradi- 

lag ae -idealogical tradition and the institutional 
on. 


the rejected people. Objects of divine aeisn. God 
er sends his only-begotten Son to be incarnated among 
as Oe ees of mankind from the consequences 


' sociated with religion. 


The New Zionism 


M. Kallen 


crucify him, and are for this reason themselves rejected from 


the heavenly favor and the fellowship of salvation, banished 
from their homeland Palestine to live dispersed among the 
nations as outcasts and outlaws, until such time as the second 
When, in the Fourth 


coming of Christ as the Paraclete. 
Century, Christianism was adopted as the state religion, this 
idealogy was given literal effect by the official outlawing of 
the Jewish people from citizenship in the Roman Empire. 
Until the beginning of the Nineteenth Century this was their 
position throughout Europe—without rights, without status, 
without security or freedom, at the mercy of any wind of 
doctrine or passion that blew among the rulers and masses 
of the hemisphere. The more civilized of the Christian states 
have, since that time, admitted the Jews distributively to legal 
or formal equality of status as citizens. But the Jews are a 
people, and “‘Jew” is a collective and not a singular term; 
it stands for a group and membership in a group. When ap- 
plied to any individual it is accompanied by an automatic and 
mostly unconscious emotional attitude and motor set, estab- 
lished by the preconceptions of the cult absorbed in childhood. 
And these, legal or formal equality cannot touch; their altera- 
tion would require a basic alteration of the religious tradition 
and its transmission. ‘That such an alteration has been slowly 
taking place since the Protestant Reformation is a common- 
place of cultural history. But it has been far from significant 
or considerable enough to prevent the survival of the pre- 
conceptions transmitted in childhood as unconscious determi- 
nants of the feeling and conduct of the mature adult, or to 
save the Jew from the practical disabilities and varied limita- 
tions of the relationships they impose on the daily life: the 


peculiar interest, for example, in Mr. Henry Ford’s silly 


“Protocols” rests directly upon them. 


-The Effect of Limitations Upon the Jews 


These disabilities and limitations, persistent in. varying in- 
tensities for millenium and a half, must needs have had their 
inevitable effect on the Jewish psyche. For one thing, they 
deprived the Jews of the-varied overt civil life which is neces- 
sary to the economy of any healthy group; they confined 
creative impulse, whch in the normal free community expresses 
itself in the total complex of social and institutional activities, 
to a very few and these, outlawed, economic activities; and to 


religion and the disciplines—particularly to the learning—as- — 
For another, they set and kept—and — 


this condition obtains today—the daily life of the great 


majority of the Jews under the dominion of fear, and they — 
imposed a specific and generalized inferiority of which they 
compelled public acknowledgment in garb and conduct. As 


a consequence, the observed Jewish behavior in the Christian 


social setting revealed habits of response evoked and estab- 
lished by such causes—habits observable in any persecuted or 
- repressed people: the Irish for example, or the Armenians, 
“inner” life of — 
the Jews again, their imaginative or “ideal,” religious and — 


or the Poles or Jugoslavs. ‘The unobserved, 


cultural life, became essentially compensatory—that is, it be- 


came a correction in imagination of the evils and deficiencies 
of reality. 
by the assumption of an esoteric superiority on the .ground 
of divine preference: “the chosen people” is a comforting in- 


- Imposed exoteric inferiority was compensated for —__ 


were repressed intentionally by: their neighbors. 
_ Judaism the spontaneous group differences between Jews and 


and absorption from the West European countries. Its upshot 


6a 


ward ees against actual degradation. ‘Fear was com- 
pensated for by scorn, public shame by private pride. The 
whole complex of instincts, impulses and interests which the 
Jewish position in the Christian world repressed was com- 
_pensated for by the image of an ideal commonwealth in Pales- 
tine, to which the Jews were to be restored by the super- 
natural intervention of Messiah the son of David. Zion be- 
came the mystic symbol of the enablement of all the felt dis- 
abilities, the release of all the unnatural repressions, the 
restoration of the Jewish people to freedom and power. The 
hope of this restoration was an ancient one. It is on record 
in the Bible and elsewhere as the natural aspiration of a con- 
quered and subject people to regain their freedom and 
autonomy. Through half the first millenium of the Christian 
era it remained secular and natural, and found expression in 
a series of military and economic endeavors to realize it. Then 
in proportion as the position of the Jews in Europe grew more 
and more unhappy and hopeless it acquired supernatural 
~ mystical elements, until finally it became the magic core of 
salvation, a dream-world of refuge and consolation from the 
terrible realities that beset the Jews. 


From Ideal to Program 


The idea of the restoration of the Jews to Zion, of the 
restoration of Zion to the Jews, thus became the saving fact 
in the life of the Jewish community in Europe. It enabled 
them to endure and to survive. It was the integrating factor 
in the group psyche and saved it from going to pieces in mad- 
ness and despair. And it was as familiar and commonplace 
to Christianity as it was precious to Judaism. ‘The time came, 
‘however, when Europe began to undergo secularization. —The 
position of the Christian cult began to shift from the center of 
European life to its periphery. A new economy, generating 
new ideas about the structure and significance of the universe, 
the nature and destiny of man, the sanction and purposes of 
government, whether ecclesiastical or secular, finally emerged 
in the social upheaval of the French Revolution, with its 
maxim “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.”” The underlying pre- 
conceptions of this maxim—which is purely compensatory— 
were that men are by nature equal—and equal was made 
synonymous with similar, so that their differences became 
secondary, imposed by church and state for their own ad- 

vantage, the effect merely of the repressions of their similar- 
ities. 

In the course of timé these’ preconceptions got applied 
by the Christians to the Jews and by the Jews to themselves. 
- The application eventuated in a slow, uneven and contrasted 


ee secularization of the Jewish psyche: contrasted West and East. 


Inthe West it took shape as “Reform Judaism.” Reform 
_ Judaism reverses the medieval position. In that, the spon- 
taneous group similarities between Jews and their neighbors 
In Reform 


_ their neighbors are intentionally repressed by the Jews: Jews 
become, not Christians, but amateur Gentiles; Frenchmen, 
Germans, Russians or Englishmen “of the Mosaic perstia- 
sion.” In the East, where the overwhelming majority of the 
_ Jews still live, the secularization was not intentional. It fol- 
~ lowed the same line as the Renaissance in Christian Europe, 
Be develoned during the Nineteenth Century by contagion 
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was” adie recovery, by he perennial hope of me iveste ; 
the Jews to Zion of something of its ancient secular 


-ism which is called Zionism—a dimension among the 


- masses a realistic apprehension of the problem in Palestine: 


_ commonplace, so natural, as to be as unconscious as breath) 


its reconversion from a compensatory ideal to rest in 
practical program to effectuate.” 


The recovery and. reconversion have never ‘seen a 
plete. ‘The modern position of the Jewish people in t 
of Europe has been too like their medieval position to 
of that. As a nationalist movement, hence, Zionism 
one sense the most ancient, in another the latest, of the 
tionalisms which, awakened by the French Revolution, 
nated the socio-political history of Europe during the 
teenth Century and are likely to dominate it for anoth 
hundred years. Its philosophy is like the philosophy 
nationalisms to which Mazzini has given classical é 
sion. Sg ea . 

But there is an additional dimension to the Jews nati 


ponderables of the mind. It involves an alteration in 
psychology of the Jew as a persecuted people, quite diver, 
from that aimed at by Reform Judaism. ‘The latter, 
repressing all other differences between Jews and their nm 
bors, retains and re-interprets those which establish the 
pensatory idea of Jewish superiority: the Jews, it holds, z 
a chosen people, with a religious mission in the world, ¢ 
persed over it as “world priests’; and its protagonists 
and resent any acknowledgment of Jewish. nationality unc 
the law of nations as a menace to their actual status of comfe 
‘and their compensating superiority complex. “They 
denounce Zionism and suffer from what the London Tim 
has called an “imaginative nervousness” about the effects 
them of its realization. The old Zionists, on the other f 
while demanding the equality of freedom for the social € 
pression. of the whole Jewish psyche, similarities and — 
erences alike, cling still to the compensatory ‘idealogy- of t 
religious past: Palestine and life in Palestine are endow 
with perfections that pertain-to Utopia, so that it becomes d 
ficult or well-nigh impossible to effect among the Zio 


Zionism as a Solution of the Jewish Problem — 
Now. this state of things is abnormal. It is a symptom | tt 
the prevailing psychology of both the well-to-do ‘ ‘assimilate 
Jews of the West and the disinherited and suffering national 
Jews of Eastern Europe has remained the psychology of 
persecuted people, motivated by fear and an inferiority. co 
plex. It may be manifested in the shrill apprehensiveness 
a type like Mr. Morgenthau or the passionate self-confider 
of a type like Schmarja Levin: the same sub- or semi-consci¢ 
trends underlie both. It is quite different from the norr 
group psyche of a people whose security and freedom are 


of a healthy man. And it is, for the reasons already indica’ 
a more complicated abnormality of consciousness and behav 
than that which pertains to oppressed Christian nationalitie 
the Irish, for example, or the Poles, or the Armenians. Fr. 
the point of view of the health of society, of the whole 
society, ‘the essential need is to abolish the causes of. this 
normal situation: causes which, like a focal infection, i in’ 
organism keep generating strains and maladjustments 
functional disturbances. throughout the whole body poli 
Christians and Jews alike. Zionism, in the considered opin 
of the most. normal sections of the Jewish community, é 
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“to the adayitiials equality be- 
] Il to recognize the equality of 
eoples or “nationalities. We seek to protect as indi- 
hose constituting a minority, but we fail to realize 
tion cannot be. complete unless, group equality is 
-, . (The Zionists seek ‘this recognition in 
“acknowledged homeland, Palestine). They believe that 
only + -can Jewish life bee fully protected from the forces _ 
ion; that there only « can the Jewish spirit reach its 
atural development; ‘and that by securing for the 
) wish ene in Palestine the opportunity to do so, 
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3 of the, _Jews. to ack of voter races ought to mitigate 
emains ; of ancient antipathies: and evidently this assim- 
would be. promoted. a giving them that which all other 
their n 
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ation of aha Zionist 


- along like the Poles, and the Letts, and the Lithuanians and a 


the assumption, in 1914, of the active leadership of the move- 


nd fixed by international agreement and the law of 


“ministrative organs of the movement. 


_in training, experience, and outlook; and the marked class- _ 


_dish-speaking masses and their journalist’ spokesmen. 


of two years, 


_ were steadily undermined with their constituencies. 


States, he was ready with a number of false issues and foc 1 


1s dation Fund, which the Americans denounced as a usurpatio 
1¢ of authority of the World Zionist Congress and a ‘serious 
2 economic blunder was used as the integrating formula fo 
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ganization and oe dente were adequate enough to. 
work at it. But the ‘Treaty of San Remo solved the prob-- 
‘lem. It realized the “Basle Program.” It gave public guar- 
antees under international law that Palestine would be re- 
stored as the national home of the Jewish people. It put a_ 
period to the preliminary phase’ of Zionist endeavor. It 
crowned the old Zionism with success, and it established co 
ditions the meeting of which required a new Zionism, of a 
radically different character from the old. 


' The Program of the Realists 


But for one circumstance, the Zionists might have blundered — 


the others, with very much greater risk, of course, of frit- — 
tering away their dearly-gained opportunity; indeed, on the 
record, with the certainty of so doing. ‘The circumstance was 


ment in the United States by Mr. (now Justice) Louis D. 
Brandeis, and the participation of such men as Judge Julian 
W. Mack, Mr. Bernard Flexner, Prof. Felix Frankfurter, 
Mr. Nathan Straus, Dr. Stephen S$. Wise, among many others, 
in the administrative responsibility. ‘This circumstance, on 
the record,-made the determining difference between success 
and failure in the Old Zionism. It converted the Zionist 
movement in the United States from a Ghetto incident into 
the largest and most effective Jewish organization in the ~ 
land. It introduced method and responsibility into the ad- 
It enabled the raising 
of enough money “to carry out the task of diplomatic work — 
and of propaganda and education on the scale necessitated by 


the war, and to maintain the Jewish institutions in Palestine. 


Particularly it tended to shift the Jewish thinking about Pales- 


tine from the compensatory to the objective and realistic level. 


This last tendency, which is obviously most important, gath- 
ered, however, very little momentum. There were many rea- 


sons for this—the great resistance of immemorial tradition and 
habit; the administrative secrecy necessitated by war condi- 


tions; the profound differences of psychology between the 
new leadership and the old Zionists arising from differences — 


resentment which these differences generated among the Yid- — 
Thi 
feeling grew more intense from the time of the Armistice on. 
It was fanned | 0 ua for the contacts established there 
between the A | 


waste and ing 


finally Dr. Weizmann and his associates came to the Unite 


ing phrases. The Americans were accused of disloyalty to 
the World Organization, of holding toa Zionist “Mo: 
Doctrine,” of “defeatism.” The “Keren Hayesod” or Fou 


xs 


ie 


the streams of mass sentiment. The publication of a f 
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- the more Pa coHany items of Ae irregularities i in Tondon and 


Palestine, which the Americans had until then kept silent 
about, made no difference. ‘They simply strengthened the 
barrier of feeling which had been erected between the mass 
and the American leaders. At the convention in Cleveland 
these leaders were repudiated; Dr. Weizmann and his asso- 
ciated propagandists were confirmed in their hold on the 
Zionist organization. In the nature of things that and not 
the problem in Palestine is their primary concern; Old Zion- 
ists they were, and Old Zionists they cannot help remaining. 
That the realistic Americans should dissociate themselves 
from all responsibility for them and their policies was inevi- 
table. That they should plan out a new program of work, 
relevant to the specific problems set by the economic and 
social character of Palestine and the Jews was equally inevi- 
table. For there are involved in the concrete undertakings 


they plan not only the gradual solution of the Jewish problem — 


by the upbuilding of the Jewish homeland but the relief and 
rehabilitation of hundreds of thousands of Jews whom the 
war has reduced to the state of nomads, who are driven from 
frontier to frontier in Central Europe and who have a right 
of refuge, under international guarantees, only in Palestine. 
There are in the Ukraine half a million homeless Jewish 
children of whom more than 200,000 are orphans, who have 
‘no hope to grow by, save, perhaps, in Palestine. To meet im- 
mediate problems such as these, politics and propaganda are 
irrelevant ; economic operations are crucial. As Mr. Justice 
Brandeis had. already said in July, 1920, to the American 


delegates at the London Conference: “The political question 


is important hereafter, but to my mind practically the whole 


of politics is to proceed efficiently in the building up of Pales- 


tine. That is the only political act . . . which can effectively 
produce the result:and make success instead of failure of our 
opportunity.” And this is the essential of the program of the 
New Zionism. ‘To render it efficacious, a conference was 
held in Pittsburgh, in July of this year, under the chairman- 
ship of Judge Mack, in which 135 persons from all parts of 
the United States participated. This conference unanimously 


adopted the following resolution, and, subscribed $218,000 
of the $250,000 required for the first enterprise, to be paid 
-. within thirty days. 


Whereas, The general objective, as means for development 
of the Jewish National Home; is outlined in the program of 
~ the Buffalo convention; and 

Whereas, The upbuilding of the Jewish National .Home 
cries out for immediate economic action on as large a scale 
as possible, to facilitate “The early settlement in Palestine 
of a preponderating body of self-supporting Jews,” and 

Whereas, Many of the operations proposed in the Buffalo 

program are now being undertaken by existing agencies; and 
~ competition, as well as duplication, must be avoided; and 


__ Whereas, There remains to be uone an unlimited amount 
of concrete economic work which may provide permanent 
means of livelihood for increasing numbers; and thus assist 
- ig the establishment of that indispensable, sound, economic 
- foundation on which will be built the Jewish commonwealth 
which will embody our cherished ideals; 
_ The committee on immediate economic enterprise and develop- 
- ment of Palestine, begs to report its approval of the foharane. 
; for discussion and action: : 
1 That this conference undertake a series of enterprises 
_ through a Palestine development council. : 
~ 2, That these enterprises shall be undertaken in the fol- 
é lowing order, so far as practical: 
a. A wholesale supplies enterprise, as an instrument for 
supplying the industrial, agricultural and merchandising needs 
of the Jewish settlement in Palestine, 
b. A house building construction enterprise. 
_ .¢ A building and loan association to assist financing of 
“home building requirements. 


An industrial building ind equipment fund, 
; . An agricultural equipment fund, — j 
3. That the plans of organization and details’ of” the 

terprises be determined by the Palestine development count 
4. That the organization should proceed from one 

crete undertaking to another, step by step. } 


5. That the capital requirements for the enterprises 
dertaken, which shall each be undertaken as ‘separate ai 
distinct entities, shall be determined by-the Palestine devel p 
ment council. or ; 

6. That the raising of the necessary capita for the ee 
specific enterprises may be allotted in the discretion of 


council to various cities, | as particular objectives for the ~~ 
respective cities. 


8. The cooperative principle shall be applied in all enter 
prises as far as practicable. This includes the princi 
that profits shall be limited to a reasonable return on the i 
vestment; and Palestinians may purchase shares of stock fri 
any stockholder at any time at par so that ultimately contre 
and operation shall pass into the hands of Palestinian Jew 
and the corporation or enterprise shall become or shall be pi 
of a cooperative society. a 


7. That Palestinians are to be included in the managemes 
and operation of the enterprises, as far as possible, 


9. It is understood that. the enterprises chutcrnlared shal 
involve a capitalization in the aggregate of not less “tha 
$5,000,000: It is recommended that the authorized capital ¢ 
the cooperative wholesale “supply society be $1,000,000.. Th 
figure of $5,000,000 mentioned is not suggested as a goal 0 
limit, but as a minimum. Contemplation of future activitie 
should, however, not interfere with immediate action an 
operation should be commenced by the management as soon a 
possible. It is supposed that, in the discretion of the manage 
ment, the cooperative wholesale supply society may commenc 
operations. as soon as $250,000 is raised. 


Under this resolution there has been erect the Palest 
Development Council with Mr. Justice Brandeis as honor 
chairman and Judge Julian Mack as chairman, and the Pa 
tine Development League with a central committee to 
tegrate their work. ‘The excutive secretary of the commit 
is Mr, Jacob deHaas. The offices of both are at 31 Un 
Square. The council and the committee are to be adn 
istered separately, but the committee is to send the cour 
monthly reports. ‘The function of the committee is to r: 
funds and to secure stock subscriptions for the corporati 
to be organized by the council, and to promote the format 
of Palestine development leagues. Each league with not 
than twenty-five members and a subscription of not less 
$5,000 in the shape of a stock purchase or gift in any of 
corporations established by the Palestine development cou 
is entitled to elect one member to the council. The te 
membership of the council is to be composed of these elect 
of the leagues, of its original incorporators, and of twenty- 
members at large to be elected by the incorporators., ‘As 
report puts its 

The purpose of the Palestine development council will t 
to undertake specific social-economic enterprises which wi 
facilitate the early settlement in Palestine of a preponderatir 
body of self-supporting Jews. The sole purpose of the counc 
will be social-economic, not political. Its aim will be to assi: 
in the upbuilding of a Jewish Palestine and to supplemen 
not interfere with, the efforts of others working | toward 
-common end. 

The council will place primary emphasis in ‘all its wo 
upon the creation of a self-supporting economic life. Its ol 
ject will be to help the Palestinians to help themselves: n 
to give them charity. The council will encourage and assi 
cooperative enterprises in Palestine. It is planned that tl 
undertakings sponsored by the council will ultimately ‘be “pu 
chased and directed by Palestinian cooperatives.” 

To carry out these purposes the council is to elect a boas 
of nine trustees from among its members. The business | 
the trustees will be to determine priorities in the initiatic 
of Palestinian work, to cause the creation -of corporations 1 
carry on such work for Palestinian development as holde 


of the common stock of such corporation ; to elect the oe 
of the directors of such espe ib on and in a ‘genera me 
; ea 


pm 


4 


and. adulinicter all 
shares of such cor- 
for Pal stinian purposes} and to apply any 

ccrue to ‘the: common stock for the benefit 


s oe ind at pean meetings, all the 
; will elect their successors for a period of three years. 


By William 


UBLIC service. in America is a richer, finer, more 
adventurous experience by reason of the brilliant ad- 
2 linistration of Julia Clifford Lathrop during her 
‘mine years as chief of the federal Children’s Bureau. 
ng t 1e last year of Mr. Taft's ee Miss tae 


organization which, sieeaared by far-sighted purpose, in- 
ctiv loyalty to democracy, and capacity to achieve, are 
hout parallel in Washington. A great and noble 
ice has been performed. “Miss Lathrop resigns at the 
: f her powers. In other fields she may work as valiant- 
ring years ahead. She goes out of office happily ; know- 
t her s successor, Grace Abbott of Hull House, Chicago, 
able as ay i in ‘America to carry on the high tradition 
| has been’ ‘established. 
public officials who are wise leaders of the people and 
ame time shining examples of effectual administration 
too few. The gift of wisdom often seems to preclude 
panes If one attempts to recount the number 


| a feel of the future and Roosevelt ‘ould translate 
0 ses into action. Woodrow een transcendently 


jals not many are memorable. Franklin K. Lane 
iy teghees Others have been efficient and a few 


in the Se ident. Pasatyl justice, ee had not 
tragically transitory role as the shibboleth of an 
poli ee Party. It Was easy to fall in the rut of con- 


> of ‘hese dangers. “Miss Lathrop manifested 
escdping from the dilemma on which were im- 
f the rainbow hopes of her Sppreeot erie at 


e she had ‘mastery in the stellar spaces. 
perhaps, the most important work that- the. 
u essayed was a study of infant mortality. 
pe directed the bureau’s efforts into that 
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it has been decided, are likely to prove most effective in the 
development of the New Zionism. 


In this Zionism the com- 
pénsatory interest in Palestine has quite given way to the 
objective and realistic interest; the magniloquent all-embrac- 


ing project, to the itemized sequence of specific enterprises 


As compared with the character 
of the Keren Hayesod, it is modest, sober, limited. But on 
the record, only in proportion as these qualities prevail is suc~ 
cess probable. 


rt) 


L. Chenery 


search. A commonplace official would have tripped into that 
pit. . Not so with the first chief-of the Children’s Bureau. 
Her reports were dry only to the dull. Infant mortality was 
studied with the immaculate passion of pure science, 
the inquiries were not arrows loosed at random into the dark- 
ness of mortuary facts. On the contrary they were aimed at 
discovering important human relationships. When completed 


-they made apparent conditions and tendencies -of primary 
“importance to the entire nation. 


The Children’s Bureau sought to ascertain the facts con- 
cerning the wastage of infant life. In that pursuit a veritable 
unknown land was charted. ‘The bureau grappled with 
poverty and ignorance and social maladjustment. “The con- 
clusions reported were appalling but they were curative. Miss 
Lathrop discovered that the babies of the very poor perish 
with amazing rapidity. Her investigators returned with the 
information that one child out of every four born to families 
where the father’s earnings were $10 or less a week died 
within twelve months. But families whose income approached 


But 


in the pre-war days $100 a month lost only one in twelve. - 


Community after community revealed similar conditions. In 
time a social principle as absolute as mathematical logic began 
to emerge. 


Miss Lathrop told the American people that the lives of 
tens of thousands of children were being sacrificed to poverty. 
The full import of that truth has not yet sunk into the minds 
and the hearts of the millions of men and women in whose 
judgment lies the destiny of this republic. But the message 
came back once and again. 
the detachment of the scientist the word was uttered. ‘The 


Calmly, dispassionately, with 


findings did not stop there. The death of children was studied 


in connection with other social and economic facts. 
tion, housing, sanitation, the employment of mothers before 


and after their babies are born were studied in their relation- — 
The Children’s — 


ship to this cardinal fact of infant mortality. 
Bureau was able to cut squarely athwart an endless social 
struggle. Its facts were unconquerable and its logic was not 
to be denied. 


To picture the first chief of the Children’s Bureau merely 
as the detached administrator of a corps of students who dis- 


covered social facts of revolutionary significance would, how-— 
ever, be to fail to give a true impression of a diversified and 
If Miss Lathrop were asked what she 


charming personality. 
had been doing these nine years in Washington she might say 


that she had been conducting an educational institution. “The 


answer would be just. “The Children’s Bureau has been an 
agency for the translation. of such facts as have been brought 
to light by its investigators into the consciousness of the 
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women of America. . 
conducted to enable women here and now better to care for 
their offspring have been amazingly successful. At one time 
it was reported eight million American women were working 
with the bureau weighing and measuring babies. Genius was 
required to enlist the service of such a host even in so simple 
and immediate a task as the effort to give better care to 
children. That feat is in itself a record of service which 
ought not soon to be forgotten. For it is the essence of self- 
government that knowledge be made available to the people 
and that citizens be led to act in accordance with what is 
known. 

In this vast educational activity as in the scientific work 
the bureau has struck at essentials. “The Children’s Bureau 
has had a broad conception of its obligations. Nothing that 
affected the well-being of childhood has been alien to its in- 
terest. Miss Lathrop has consistently refused to be diverted 
from the great objective. In doing this she has sought light 
_ from every quarter. Immediately on assuming control of the 
incipient organization she began the policy of making the 

fruitful experience of: other countries available to Americans. 
New Zealand has from the standpoint of child life been the 
most prosperous of all lands. ‘The methods which were used 
in the Australasian island to protect children were studied 
and reported so that the advantages there enjoyed might be 
of service in this country. That episode was typical. Under 
_ the lash of war Britain and France in particular learned better 
how to care for their children. As soon as the rumor of what 
was transpiring reached this country the Children’s Bureau 
instituted inquiries in its own behalf. When this country en- 
tered the war there arose a tremendous and unthinking agita- 
tion in favor of tearing down legislation built up during a 
half century for safeguarding of the women and children of 
The Children’s Bureau was able to challenge 
instantly the mockery of such a false patriotism. Miss Lathrop 
was able to show from the experience of France and of Great 
Britain that such sacrifices were not revelant to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The fact that the Children’s Bureau sensed 
what was coming long before it happened and made ready 
for the mad onslaught was of enormous worth to the country. 

The work of the Children’s Bureau has not of course been 
limited to infant welfare nor has it been narrowly medical or 
statistical. When the first federal Child Labor Law was en- 
acted the Children’s Bureau was given the responsibility for 
its enforcement. Grace Abbott who now succeeds Miss 
Lathop was placed in charge of the operation of the law. 
Miss Abbott had already won distinction as an authority on 
immigration and as a practical reformer in that field. Under 
her lieutenancy the Children’s Bureau gave an admirable 
example of intelligent and vigorous law enforcement. The 
bitterness of the feeling of many southern textile mill oper- 
ators against the women who were the agents of the nation in 


The: campaigns which. the ken he ; 


measure of the Hotougtaes oe hee service ‘endeade 
and high competence were. _tequired for wpe service A 
bureau met the occasion. 
When the war was over Whe eee oil act itful 
ference of experts from many countries in order that all mi 
ascertain what has been learned of benefit to children duri 
the awful years of the world struggle. Out of it em 
certain “standards of child welfare.” Thess are in real 
criteria of civilization. For the nurture jwhich a p 
provides for its children is in truth the measure of its: pla 
in the scale of life. The standards drafted ‘under the alispic 
of the Children’s Bureau are a sfenaine Siege to the 
people of this country, \ Aa 
Miss Lathrop has had the practical, iacouees 's wisdom ¢ 
beginning to approach her great objective as soon as the peo) 
were ready. One of the first measures proposed to reduc 
the great waste of infant life is the Sheppard~-Towner 
ternity bill which would foster a medical service for 
mothers and children of the nation. ‘The bitterness o 
tory attack on that proposal is an indication of the genutaeay : 
of the benefits it would’afford the people. 
All these things and the numerous other activities w 
have given distinction to the Children’s Bureau have bee 
rendered possible because of high quality of .the personne 
of the organization. «Miss Lathrop has been an unbe: din 
protagonist of the merit system. The positions in the Chi 
dren’s Bureau have been the reward of competence. No mea 
consideration has led to any appointment. Great pressul 
has been exerted but politicians invariably found 
Lathrop adamant. It is of unbounded value to women - 
are just now coming into political recognition that the fir 
conspicuous office holder of their sex should ‘have been § 
courageous a protagonist of civil service. Miss Lathrog 
struggles should smooth the path for her SUCCESSOTS. j 
In spite of this truly Puritan passion for skill in servi 
the chief of the Children’s Bureau has been unusually gift 5 
in making and in retaining friends. Few residents of Wash 
ington are better liked. Even reactionary senators who di 
not understand what she was driving at and who had no tas 
for what they understood, count Miss Lathrop among the 
honored friends. ‘The play of that remarkable perscni t 
on the entertaining stage of Washington official life, the flask 
ing irony, the human understanding are the parts of anoth 
picture. Nevertheless they aid in the explanation of a success 
ful public servant. Miss Lathrop has succeeded. During nim 
years her bureau has been a model of what a governmenta 
organization might be. Having attained much the first chie 
steps out and leaves to her successor, a younger woman trai 
in the same school, bound by the same loyalty to fundament: 
democracy and driven by an equal respect for science an 
truth, a corps of men and women competent to carry on 
great tradition. ‘That i in truth is success. 


week. The statement followed the earlier estimate of 
ty of Labor Davis that during the middle of August 
oP cont American ote were Be es: The Wash- 


ather lie the Neste of Labor which hitherto 
tas been_the governmental spokesman on this matter. The 

burpose of the meeting will be both to alleviate the present 
n- and. to develop better. relations | between employ- 
workers, Spokesmen ‘representative of the public, 


ar ‘Hoover, it will be. remembered, was sacetchainnan 
‘second national indicts! conference called by former 


Harding instructed the Department of Commerce to 
ate plans for. the unemployment | conference. Geo-. 
cal districts. would be recognized in the personnel 

he- said, ‘and representation would be given to the 
industries. _ The Department of Labor would 
This 


re announcement cs seed has interest in view of the 


lly have been expected to “undertake. such a meeting is 
artment of Labor. ‘The present secretary of 
not, Sweet, known to be more intimately i in touch 
he. leaders of the labor movement than “is the secretary 
; n As a an engineer Mr. Hoover some months ago 
‘icipate in a conference with President: Samuel Gompers 
American Federation of Labor for the purpose of dis- 
the ace depression from ‘the standpoint of labae 


ence, according to Mr. agonsee who said in 


i 
Pi sere ae 


will, se to inquire into the fala’ 


es uring next Saitek and in addition a broad . 
economic measures desirable to ameliorate the un- 
tuation and to give impulse to the recovery of 
ommerce to. normal. reeh) tol 
2 the business ‘stiuation is er ae improving yet some - 
; of the wor 
"they may ‘be in a position of extreme 
is. nconceivable that America with its surplus in 
od and. clothing, with housing—though crowded—and with 
n abun al nee of fuel ‘could allow any suffering among those of 
4 who desire to work. It is necessary that we 


“suffering. : aE ah 


“used by other nations: to prevent suffering 
unemployment consist chiefly of forms of 
; insurance. It is a part of the disservice of the 
Fed ration of Labor that by reason of an inherited 
of individualism it has stood against the creation 
of cial insurance—accepted by unionists in~ 
which would afford, in this hour of need, a degree 
; click rom 2 mils to hundreds of somcsespeaey of ‘its own 


iiss “antiounoed i See. of oatnerce Haover this 


executive of a governmental organization which is easily fore- 


his announcement hecreeaty Poaver stated that Pie. 


et hat the United States Employment Service which might — 


states in a report to the organization that in that city 161 


0 ght vat Hee ie invited to participate in the 


- ers; the unemployment caused by the destruction of factories 


_ restrictions on motor traffic; destruction of homes by fire; 


- without support, for sickness, anid in some insienea buri 


anded in the preparation of such measures as _ 


ployment services, to be held at Buffalo ae 7- 9, Tee 
Phillips, head of the employment and insurance sections of t 
British Ministry of Labor, will be in attendance. As th 


“most in the field of employment Mr. Phillips should be an 
corecially useful guest “at this time. fs 


RELIEF IN IRELAND 


HE American Committee for Relief in Ireland has ad- 
ministered about a million dollars in emergency relief 
with which some 50,000 people have been aided, accord- 
ing to R. Barclay Spicer, a member of the committee, ee has © 
.recently returned to this country. In giving this relief the 
committee has worked in cooperation with a group of English 
Quakers and the Irish White Cross. [See the SuURvEY for 
February 5.] It is estimated, Mr. Spicer states, that there 
are approximately 100,000 people whose needs come within 
the scope of the organization. Included in this number are 
60,000 persons living on farms, to whom as yet not much help ~ 
‘has been rendered, since they have been able to maintain them- 
selves on their farms during the summer. The winter 
months, however, will see their stores depleted. Of the num- 
ber ae have een helped, 23,000 are in the Belfast area, 
17,000 in the city of Cork and Cork county, 6,000 in the — 
Dublin area, and 4,000 in other parts of the island. A 
The committee found that the greatest need existed in Bel- a 
fast. C. J. France, director of the committee’s unit in Ireland, 


* 


homes have been entirely gutted by fire or otherwise, and that 
nearly a thousand_persons were made homeless in this district ‘te 
in a single day. The great majority of the men who were — 


- employed in the ship-yards, and expelled last November, have - 


“not been able to find any other work since that time. 


There ees 


about 9,600 working people, of whom about one-fourth are 


women, have been given relief. In Belfast the manufacture 
of linen and the distributing of groceries and agricultural im= 
plements to the rural districts have also been seriously affected — 
- by the present situation thus contributing to the unemploy- 
ment. ; 
In the report of the preliminary survey made by the com- 
mittee, the chief causes making necessary the distribution of 
relief. include the internment and imprisonment of wage-earn- — 


and shops ; the closing down of sections of railways and the 


_internment of small farmers = the transport difficulties 
fishermen; the need of providing medical treatment for n 
bemambatants: accidentally wounded, for young mothers | 


voled to the reconstruction of the cooperative creameries, to a 
which the committee estimates about a million dollars dama : 
has been done, largely because the unit found emergency elie 
the most immediate need. } 


Not only do these creameries furnish employment to thousands 
in Ireland, [states the report, ] therefore making their recon: 
struction a means of removing a heavy drain upon the fund; 

_ available for the relief of personal distress, but their presen 
idleness will make it imperative for the farmers to sell their 
herds of milch cows. This will inevitably lead in the coming — 
winter to a shortage of milk in the larger cities of Ireland and 
a consequent suffering on the Pacts of thousands of the poor and ; 
their children. 


“WHO SHOULD ‘REPRESENT | 
AMERICA? 


gNX view of the coming Diamar. Ciaeene 
called by President Harding to meet in Washington 
early in November, the Foreign Policy Association, the 
W orld Friendship Bureau and the Women’s Committee 
on World Disarmament are cooperating in asking every 
reader of the SuRVEY to send in his vote as to who 
should represent the American people there. 


I. Name the persons who you think are best fitted to ~ 


‘represent the American people at the Disarmament 
Conference, = z 
en ks Racsge au ee EG Lestark nak scnisrieo Saeed aE tem NCR tel 
G3 pe eRe SEE PEARSE EE Eee ok On a 
Seen aval cvinialomn cane ka jeas icenuce seh) a! Bile Ng SORA BE Leryn tees Sec the eG 

7G | rot OR Sey OER Rape aS oe Gig Hoc Summ eae ea ea lea 
| Jee eee etree ie fol vee haa 


Il. What qualifications should be required 
American member. selected ? 


III. What points of view and interests, besides the polit- 
- ical and financial, should be included and represented, in 
the membership of the American group? 


in every 


Mantis: Woman?...... Oceupations: . Weve en 
(optional) 
INA etsipon iii sa scares wae Pid AEES8 ici ae ae Sata ed sie 


_ Send replies not later than September 17, to 
World Friendship Bureau, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill., or 
Foreign Policy Association, 3 W. 29 St., New York City, or 
Women’s Committee on World Disarmament, Woodward 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


to decrease the emergency relief in order to go into recon- 
struction as rapidly as possible. 

_ Some grants and loans have been made to owners of small 
businesses which have been crippled. However, these have not 
exceeded more than 1 per cent of the total expenditure. This 
assistance has included the grant of $600 to buy knitting ma- 
chines and wool to establish a small industry in Balbriggan; 


ae $150*for farm seeds; and $600 for the equipment for black- 


smithing, carpentry and dressmaking establishments. 

The committee has also provided about $4,000 to assist in 
the feeding of 5,000 school children in Dublin. Although the 
city had been feeding these children it came to the conclusion 
in July that it must abandon the meals during the summer 
holidays, even though no other provision had been made for 
the children, in order to conserve its resources so as to be 
able to resume feeding the children when the schools re-open 
in September. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT WILLIAMS 


“T the dinner which closed the first session of the Insti- ~ 


tute of Politics, held in the halls of Williams College 

“during the month of August, President Harry Garfield 
t aouced the name of the founder, hitherto anonymous, as 
Bernard M. Baruch. His gift is to cover the expense of at 
least three sessions, ‘Thus closes an unusual summer school, 
whose members, numbering something like one hundred and 
fifty persons of various degrees of distinction as students of 
public affairs, were but a small part of the congregation which 
came from all parts of the country to hear public lectures by 
pty eae of European statesmen. ‘The six lecture courses were: 
I, International Relations of the Old World States in their 
Historical, Political, Commercial, Legal and Ethical Aspects, in- 
te cluding a Discussion of the Causes of Wars and the Means of 
Averting Them, by Viscount James Bryce, quondam ambas- 
-sador for Great Britain to the United States. 
Ii. Russia’s Foreign Relations During the Last Half Century, 
by Baron Sergius A. Korff, professor of constitutional law at 
the University of Helsingfors, ‘Finland, and a member of the 
Russian delegation to. negotiate peace. 


r for Bulg ria to” the U 


“Tv. The Pisce of Hingicy in dupes History by Co 
Paul Teleki, prime minister of the Republic of Hungaty.. 
V. Modern Italy: Its. Intellectual, Cultural and Finan 
Aspects, by Tommaso ‘ittoni, president of the Italign Senate. 
VI. The Ecogomic Factor in International Relations, by 
Professor Achille Viallate, of the faculty of the Sp School of 

La 


Political Science, Paris. - _ 

The round tables were led by ster well known Ame 
students of politics as professors A. C. Coolidge and R. 
Lord, G. G. Wilson, F. W. Taussig and €. H. Haskins 
Hateerd: J. W. Garner’of the Universit i of Illinois ; 
Reeves of the University of Michigan,’ Colonel Lawreng 


Martin of the Military Intelligence; Lo" S. Rowe, directol 
general of the Pan-American Union. ASee page 646.] 


OLD CAMPS. FOR NEW PRISONS | 


HE newspapers of the past month, specifically t 

New York Times, the Boston Post and the Springfiel 

Republican, tell of plans advocated or discussed 7 th 
use of Camp Devens in Massachusetts as a state prison to : 
place the obsolete structure at Charleston, and Camp Sher ? 
in Ohio, for the confinement of young first-term offendei 
now in federal penitentiaries. -As long ago as Be 
1919, Mary Vida Clark, then executive secretary of © 
Women’s Prison Association of New York, wrote in 
SURVEY: 2 = 


The few people who have interested chcmietionee in the u 
popular theme of prison reform, in securing some of the funda- 
mentals of human justice for the law-breaker, tell us there are 
ample proofs from experience that prisoners thrive and becomes 
self-supporting and reform, not under the cruelly artificia 
accommodations provided by the cell block, but: in camps Or 
temporary shacks or other comparatively free and natural con 
ditions of life, since they are, however much we may igno’ 
the fact, human beings and require, like the rest of us, light, — 
air, food, work and recreation. The opportunity that the 
cantonments offer for giving the inmates of prisons, peniten- 
tiaries, workhouses and jails the sort of life that would r 
habilitate them physically, mentally and morally is somethir 
worth consideration. — 

Miss Clark now points out that the opportunity afforded i 
many states through the abandonment by the federal gover 
ment of large army cantonments and hospitals has been lo 
in the last two years through the opposition of architects wi h 
are obsessed with the “public monument complex.” She b 
lieves that too many architects build monuments to themselve 
when commissioned to construct abodes of state wards. As” 
contrast to this policy she draws attention to the experience ¢ 
Ontario as told to the National Committee on Prisons am 
Prison Labor by James Govan, the provincial architect 
Ontario. Mr. Govan particularly exphasizes the tenden 
in the United States to minimize the fact that it is the me 
and women on the staff of an institution, and not the kind 
bricks and mortar and architectural scheme that determi 
the success of the institutional work. In his address he saic 


The average institution which we build today, be it prison, 
hospital, or any institution of that kind, and which we generally” 
expect to last sixty or seventy years, costs from $1,000 to $2,000 | 
a bed. I am positive that if we limit the age of our institution: 
to twenty or twenty-five years we can build for $3 50. up to $700 
a bed.. Considering the matter from an economic standpoint, 
figure the interest on a $1,000 bed, taking it at 4 per cent, an 
it is $40; but if we can put it at $350 a bed it is $14 at the 
same rate of interest. That leaves $26 difference, or, if we 
take an institution costing, about $2,000 a bed, that at 4 per cent 
means a cost of $80 per year. If we could cut it down to abo 

~a third, it would be a saving of about $52,000 a year in , 
thousand-bed_ institution. 

From my experience in Ontario, I believe it has been sheen 
with hospitals - generally and with cantonments that~as aa 
work can’ be done in buildings costing $200 or $300 a bed 
in those costing $2,000 or $3,000 a bed. You have only to as! 
any of the doctors coming back from the front, and they 
all of one opinion. What applies to hospitals applies large 
to the great proportion of the prisons which have been | 
and which are far too eapeneeres wb gor 
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: Acne to every ten weavers, or major fraction thereof.” At 


The school will undertake to cooperate with 
; public health agencies and hospitals in Boston} ~ 
“expects to arrange for such cooperative relationships 


es with industrial and commercial corporations as will enable it 
~ to provide practical experience in industrial hygiene for its 


students. : 
The Foundation has- promised other*gifts to the school, if. 
the growth of its work seems to demand further help; but 2 


“this obligation does not go beyond $500,000. The university _ 
has some endowment funds with which to meet a part of ~ 


~probable cost of maintenance and development. 


BARGAINING IN RIBBONS" 
NTERESTING both as a solution of the apprenticeship 
problem ‘and as a phase of successful collective bargaining 
is the plan for training of apprentices in the silk ribbon 
weaving trade, recently adopted by the Trade Council of the 


silk ribbon industry of New York. 
_ The main center for the silk ribbon industry of this eure 3 


is Paterson, N. J. While the industry in New York city is 


-small, it is proving, from the standpoint of industrial relations, 
to be very progressive. In contrast to the large proportion 
of Jewish workers found in the clothing industries of New 
York, the labor force of the silk ribbon manufacture is com- 


posed: largely of weavers from Germany and Switzerland, 
together with some Armenian workers. 

_ About seven years ago the organization of the United 
Textile Workers among the silk ribbon weavers was sup- 
planted by the Amalgamated Textile Workers of America. 


At this time there was no system of collective bargaining in 
the silk ribbon industry as a whole. In April, 1920, however, 
after a strike of seven weeks, a collective agreement was en- 
‘tered into by the union and the manufacturers, partly as a 
settlement of the strike and partly to provide against future 


labor difficulties. Although the agreement bears no. time 
limit and may be broken at any-time, it has been entirely 


successful under the guidance of Charles B. Barnes, the Bs 
impartial chairman. 


The final achievement of the agreement, according to mem- 


bers of the Trade Council which is composed of representa- 
tives of the union and of the manufacturers, was the creation — 
and adoption, during the month of July, of a plan for the 
_ training of apprentices in the industry. Trade councilors 
point with pride to the fact that this plan, although embodying 


questions which have been matters of controversy in the in- 


_ dustry for years, was agreed upon in every detail without 
recourse to any decision by the impartial. chairman / of the — 
market. — 


~The principle upon which the plan was based by che Trade : 


Council, as stated in the preamble, is the realization that “the — 
responsibility for the training of new workers in the weaving, 
_ trade lies equally with the employers and the employes.” The 
_ need for apprenticeship training in the American weaving in-_ 
- dustry has been intensified by the cutting off from Hurope of 
the supply of skilled weavers. The American industry, the 
preamble declares, must do away with the old lax methods 
5 of training, and establish a definite and efficient system. 
“The chief principles established by the Trade Council plan aa 


are limitation of the number of apprentices allowed and— 
specification of the period of apprenticeship—both hotly dis-— 


“puted questions in every trade where employer and union — 
endeavor to work together. A digest of the plan shows ne ea ay 


ee points: 
The number of apprentices in any one plant is limited to. are 


a time when weavers are being laid off in the plant, no new 
apprentices are. permitted. 5 
2a. he requirements for apprenticeship are that the ape een 


; gant: must be sixteen years of age, understand English, and be 


able to “figure” sufficiently to keep certain records. For all 
apprentices a preliminary training in preparatory — _departments 
is required. A physical examination is also prowaiet for. 


eS: 


wa 


‘sons, Says a resolution of the board of visitors, 


“protested against what he called the 


3. Byery apprentice ‘must go through’ a probationary need 5 
of from three to six months, during which time he is subject 
to discharge without review. At the end of this period. he - 
‘receives an apprentice membership card from the union and 
comes practically under the terms of the agreement. 

‘The period of apprenticeship’ is three years. During the 
period the apprentice is to be given every opportunity for 


‘training afforded by the shop, and may not be employed other 


than as an apprentice by any house under the agreement. At 
the end of two years an apt learner may by permission of a 
joint committee of union and employer, take a special examina- 
tion for immediate advancement. During apprenticeship, the 
plan provides that “future all-around efficiency must not be 
sacrificed for present production,” and that. the quantity of the 
apprentices’ production is not to be considered until its quality 
is assured. 

4, Apprentice wages are to equal 40 per cent of the minimum 
wage of a third-class weaver, with a 10 per cent increase every 
six months. 

5. At the end of the three years of trial, the joint committee 

holds examinations for the candidates for positions as third-class 
weavers. In these examinations the total credit and the passing © 
marks are weighed according to. the importance of the several 
operations, and a total mark of 70 per cent is required for 
passing. ‘The apprentice passing the examination then receives 


a certificate from the joint committee and becomes a full fledged 


“weaver, and a full member of the union, subject to all the 
privileges and duties of a trained worker under the market 


_ agreement. 


ACADEMIC INTOLERANCE. 


OL. ROBERT T. KERLIN, professor of English at 
the Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va., has been 
discharged from the faculty of that institution for rea- 
“that render his 
further connection with this institution undesirable.” 
incident makes a contribution to the understanding of racial 
and educational tendencies in the South. 


On May 25, last, Professor Kerlin wrote An Open Letter 
to the Governor of Arkansas, which appeared in the columns 
of the New York Nation, June 15. In that letter the writer 
- “crucifixion” of the 
Negro race in the matter of the punishment of certain Negroes 
who had been sentenced to death “for inciting to riot,” in 
Phillips county, Arkansas. Professor Kerlin asked the gov- 
ernor,/on his conscience, to review the findings of the court, 
calling his attention to the facts of the peonage system, a 
which » \the Negroes were tied, hand and foot; to the facts 
in the- West as brought out in the trial; and to the torture to 
which the Negroes were subjected by the officers of the law. 
He wrote: 

ef make this appeal to you in the confidence that it will be 
considered as made in the spirit of respect and duty. I have no 
disposition to doubt your courage, your integrity, or your force 
of character: I seek but as a fellow-citizen to encourage you to 
_a heroic duty. There will be two voices commanding you to 
cont ary courses. . . « I beseech you to heed the “still small: 
voice. { ‘ ‘. 


I AP rho: Kerlin is a native of Missouri, born of Kentucky 
parentage. He is a graduate of Yale, holding the degree of 
BPH: (1906). He has been secretary of the Virginia Society 
for the Study of Education, and a member of the Virginia 
- State’ Inter-Racial Committee. The resolution condemning 
his acts and requesting his resignation from the Virginia In- 


stitute is in part as follows: 


-'- Whereas it is the opinion of the board that Colonel Kerlin 
by reason of his interposition in the Elaine insurrection cases 
-as exemplified by his letter to the governor of Arkansas re- 
flecting upon the administration of justice in that state, and 


_ those upon whom\the solemn duty rests of enforcing the laws ~ 


therein (in which connection the board has considered his 
general activities in interracial matters), has rendered his 
further connection with this institution undesirable. 


eae 


Colonel Kerlin, having refused to resign in response to this 


request, was summarily discharged, his salary being con- 


tinued until January 1, next, or until such time as he shall 


___ have accepted other eiployiient sn ihe . 


The - 


‘Gaine on wage ecto more fuel has bee! 
” “the fires of irritation which during months’ p 
separated the pleat workers. and the cay ij 


in the 


Hon ooh of hostilities between the Assocation of . Rai 
Security Owners and the Association of op way Execui 
has again come to the fore. This quarrel’ go 


by the national government. The conflict is. focused! 01 
question of union representation, granted by the Railroa 
ministration and perpetuated by the Railroad Labor Be 
under the terms of the Esch-Cummins ‘Transportation At 

The Erie railroad which has opposed the continua Te 
the shop rules sanctioned by the oh ernment announced 
its shops at Marion, Ohio, have, been leased to a gro 
‘local business men. Phe eflect of this device was to ‘cir 
vent the Railroad Labor Board which has authority over 
riers but which might not be le to control the working ‘ 
ditions of a corporation employed by a railroad to do its 
work. ‘The shop men at once appealed to the Labor 
for -protection. Sunday /work and pay. for overtime 
_among the specific grievances. As this issue goes to press 
board has not announced what action, if any, it inten 
take. The Erie railroad, however, has stated that its arré 
ment at Marion was not to be taken as an indication th 
planned generally to contract with Private corpora 
repair work. 

- The Pennsylvania Railroad ehh through Ww. Ww. 
bury, vice-president, has been a leader of the recent ant 
campaign on the railroads, has denied the right of the 
road Labor Board to establish rules and working condi 
yon. its lines. On August 24, President Samuel Rea mi 
public statement in which the Pennsylvania Railroad’s in 
tion to the Labor Board to “set aside and vacate’ its r 
order in the shop crafts union case was cited. Inasm c 
the labor. sections of the Transportation Act specifically 
structed the Railroad Labor Board—composed of nine & 
bers, three representatives of the public, three of the ral 
and three of the transportation workers—to establish — 
and working conditions where disputes arose, the Pennsyly 
has in effect challenged the integrity of. the’ court estab: 
by Congress and of the law it was created to enforce. 


“DR. GODDARD VINDICATED 


HE Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research, of whick 
- Henry H. Goddard is the director, has emerged 
scathed. from the fires of a legislative investigation, 
investigation resulted from wide publicity given to the r 
nation of eleven employes of the bureau following month 
internal. dissension with the chief psycho-clinician, who 
charged before the. investigators with ‘ ica sinpkitee 
unconventional conduct.” 


Not only was the past ian of ‘the pire highiy’ 
mended by the committee: of legislators who conduc 
investigation, but generous extensions of the work were 
recommended. “We believe,” ‘stated the report, “that 
Bureau of Juvenile Research is one of ‘the most import 
most valuable and far reaching of any department in the s 
and Ohio may be justly proud of the forward step she 
taken in this work.”’ In support ’of this belief, the comm 
recommended to the governor the endorsement of the p 
to reorganize the bureau to increase its “range of activitie 
the matters of diagnosis and care of defective and -psychopa’ 
conditions” ; adequate appropriations by the state to carr 
its work, thus “saving sums of money expended i in our ing 
tions for those who might and should have been corr 
early life” ; complete vindication of the work of Dr. | God 
and transfer to the bureau of the corrective work now b 


the state Teh was, made i in 1912. 
wed that many children were improperly committed 
tial “schools. “Many of the. inmates were found so 


~ SWEATING CHILDREN 


at Greensboro, N. C., for the second time holds the 
y federal child Tabor law unconstitutional. The decision 
dered in the case of the Vivian Spinning Mills of 


revenue from collecting the 10 per cent tax owed the 
ent. under the law. 
id sponsored by the National Child Labor Committee, 
‘a IO per cent. tax on. the profits derived from the 


turing Est abiichijent embloyiag child labor, and limits 


e. In his opinion Judge Boyd. held that the regulation 
or is one of the powers retained by the states and not 
d to the federal government. - 

irst time the North Carolina judge attacked the con- 
Mity of the present law was when he upheld the 
ills in their employment of John W. Johnson, a 
cteen years of age, for more than eight hours a 
his case ‘the injunction secured applied only to the 
nent of. one ould. In ES Present ha how- 


shipment in foreign or interstate commerce of the 
ts of mines, quarries, mills, canneries, work-shops, fac- 
and manufacturing. establishments, if within thirty days 
their removal the age and hour standard laid down 
oe ge a Adhis. dpeision: y was upheld by the 


eC ild iabe Law Ha oaly ¢ Gufscends the authority 
ated to Congress over commerce but also exerts a power 

urely as matter to which the federal authority does 
€ nd.” wt Pe ile ; 


of Mansfield, Ohio, and the county of Richland 
ch that city i is ptocated, as the field for its s demon- 


experi 
t dips ge net the ci Seema laid down which 
hat the see sal sioale as nearly as Poti 


, M. LD. ay held officer of Beldge 
wi ves his present work with the Commission — 
ntion of Tuberculosis i in Ee rance se Sere first 


sult of : a survey ‘of the ee 
‘This sur- ©: 


ae and morally, = to > make reformation im- 
ia. recent decision’ Judge James E. Boyd of the Federal 


dale, who asked an order restraining the collector of. 


‘The act, “passed by Congress in ~ 


of mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory or 


urs of the employment of children under sixteen years 


tae en hi bill i in ee That Ea ate 


_M.C. A., and Ruth Crawford, of the National Board of the 
YW CA. 


Part I, covering available statistics and a statement of the na- 


E National Child Health Couneil has selected the 


tion.” 


never before assembled—now being published in three sec- 


were to be submitted to the commission for immediate dis- 


The | Smieaden Con- | 
- ference at Geneva 


oc’ HAT human organizations require at their birth 
is a little daring and a little faith.” This sentence 
from the report of Albert Thomas, director of 
i the International Labor Organization, indicates 
the spirit of the International Emigration Commission con- 
vened in Geneva by the International Labor Office early i in 
August. 
‘The session followed the resolution of the Washington con- 
ference which authorized the appointment of “an international 
commission which while giving due regard to the sovereign 
rights of each state shall consider and report what measures 
can be adopted to regulate the migration of workers out of 
their own states and to protect the interests of wage-earners 
residing in states other than their own.”’ Accordingly a com- 
mission was formed of eighteen members, one-half chosen by 
‘the governments of European states and one-half by the gov- 
ernments of the Extra-European states so that one-third of _ 
the members represented governments, one-third workers’ or- 


ganizations, and one-third employers’ organizations. Man- ; 
dates were distributed as follows: ; 
_ GOVERNMENT EMPLOYERS’ WORKERS’ me 
REPRESENTATIVES REPRESENTATIVES REPRESENTATIVES = 
Brazil Argentine Australia a, 
ne: Canada Czecho-Slovakia Germany 
: China Greece Italy 
- France South Africa Poland 
India Spain Sweden ay 
_ Japan Switzerland United States es 


“ Delegates from all these countries with the exception of — 
Argentine, Poland, Australia and the United States met under — 
the chairmanship of Lord Ullswater, former speaker in the — 
British House of Commons, and the vice-chairmanship of M. 
Guiseppi de Michelis, the commissioner-general of emigration 
from Italy. Although the United States government paid no 
official attention to the invitation of the International Labor 
Office, three private organizations interested in the welfare 

of immigrants received permission for their representatives to ~ 

be “unofficial observers.” These representatives were Joseph 
J. Breen, of the National Catholic Welfare Council, Harvey 
Emerson. Taylor, of the International Committee of the Y. 


In addition Frances Kellor was registered as 
reporting to Congress. 

For months preceding, the commission secretariat of _the 
Labor Office had been gathering material. A detailed ques- 
tionnaire in three parts was answered by thirty different na- 
tions, members of the International Labor Organization. 


tion’s general principles of emigration and immigration, en- 
abled the scientific division of the Labor Office under the able, 
direction of its own American statistical expert, Dr. Royal 
Meeker, to furnish the commission with a printed report on 
“the methods of statistics concerning emigration and immigra-_ 
Part II dealt with existing legislation and regula-. 
tions. It brought ina tremendous amount of information — 
tions—a compendium of laws dealing with emigration (in 
proof), of laws dealing with immigration (in preparation), 
and a volume (printed) of treaties concerning emigration and 
immigration. Part III sought answers to the questions which 


cussion—the protection of emigrants and the future program 

of emigration work for the International Labor Office. Sunes 

maries were printed in two series of ten reports. These formed 

the daily basis for the commission’s discussion and contained — 

is fel from which twenty-six resolutions were eventually 
rafted 


discussions than from the wording of the resolutions. In the 
ambition and enterprise of Czecho-Slovakia one sensed a new 
attitude on the part of the young governments which have — 
arisen out of the break up of the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. There was an obvious determination on the part 
of these countries to oppose emigration by offering every 
~ possible inducement to keep their nationals at home, but if 
such nationals determined to emigrate then positive protec- 
tion en route and equal treatment at the hands of receiving. 
- countries was to be demanded diplomatically. In the ques- 
tionnaire the Polish government states its views in no un- 
certain terms: 
Polish emigration policy should aim at reducing emigration 
to what is strictly necessary while ensuring a minimum of loss 
-and a maximum of advantage to the nation from emigration. 
‘In order to carry out that policy it is necessary (1) that as 
- few citizens as possible shall emigrate, (2) that of those who 
do emigrate as many as possible shall return with a maximum 
of capital and a minimum of physical and moral injury; (3). 
that those who do not return shall not be wholly lost tothe 
- country. 


The selection of delegates ropsessuune equally the inter-_ 


ests of governments, employers and workers continually pro- 
vided interesting shades of opinion. Generally speaking there 
‘was surprising harmony of views; still on one or two occasions 
when a vote was called for, the number of affirmative votes 
from the labor representatives plus the votes of smaller coun- 
tries like Greece and Czecho- Slovakia, with the addition of 
China mindful of its great reservoir for contract labor, was 
strong enough to outvote the more conservative stand of 
Great Britain, South Africa and Canada. 

‘The universal interest of the delegates in the purely human 
side of the emigration question was shown by a determined 
refusal to accede to a request of three representatives of 
steamship companies who, after presenting their views to the 
‘commission, asked that they be allowed to remain in the coun- 


cil room while the commission discussed subjects with which 


they were especially concerned, such as hygiene on shipboard. 
‘The commission at this point made a distinction between 
organizations of a philanthropic nature and of a commercial 
‘nature, allowing the representatives of the former to remain. 
Furthermore the survey of conditions at the sources of emigra- 
tion and at European ports made by Mary Hurlbutt for the 
World’s Y. W. C. A. during the winter and spring of 1921, 
‘was undoubtedly one of the influences which led the com- 
mission to advise that the need of women and children be 
made the subject of a special investigation and of special dis- 
cussion at a future conference. é 

At the conclusion of the sessions the commission approved 
a report to be submitted to the governing body asking them 
to appoint a special committee of experts to assist the Inter- 


national Labor Office: 


psa Tn studying and reporting on the possibilities of the in- 

ie “teational coordination of emigration and immigration legis- 
ation. — 

2. In proposing a form of schedule for the compilation of 
statistics which will provide international migration data which 
are comparable. E 

_ 4, In studying and reporting | on general rules which can be 
adopted by the various countries concerned indicating the mini- 
mum requirements which must be fulfilled by emigrant ships 
and railways “in order to secure every emigrant during his ~ 
journey full guarantees of good treatment in respect of hygiene, 
_ Security, food and comfort in accordance with the requirements 
~ of civilization and human dignity.” 

Foes! Beat Gi studying: ‘and reporting on certain specific subjects, vis: 
need of protection of women and children leaving one country 
for another as emigrants; question of relief for emigrants at 
frontier and embarkation points; question — of insurance for 

oS ae immigrations. 


These recommendations together with an expresion of opin- S: 


ion on each of the general topics discussed will go to the Inter- 
natinal Labor Conference to be held next month in Geneva. 
If ratified by that assembly these recommendations will form 


To an observer from the. one! s _ greatest ‘immigration I 
country deeper impressions were drawn from the spirit of the _ 


Sas migration as a by-product of the world of labor. Hoy 


- they realize, has attempted to cope with the pena or q 


je ’ 
‘ on at the International Labor “Conference “of 192 y 
will then become a great international migration, 
After action by this conference the resolutions e 
for submission to the various governments conc ned iS 
jects for legislative action. Thus the sovereign/rights of 
country are in no wise threatened by the working of 
ternational Labor Office. 

To one closely connected with the practi¢al, everyd: 
culties of Italian, Polish or Jugoslav emigtants, much ¢ 
discussion seemed theoretical and remote./ Obviously mi 
the delegates possessed little first-hand knowledge of the 
factors involved. Such individuals unconsciously questi 
continually the consideration of such a tremendous phenor 


such criticism ceases when one realizes that no other grou 
_ people, not even governments which are far more vitall 
nected by this continually moving stream of humanity 


ramifications of the subject. — ; 
The subject most frequently commented upon was t 
sence of an official representative of the United States. 
though not a member of the international Labor Office, V 
ington offered hospitality- for the first conference and 1 
'Americans were unofhcially present at the sessions. 1 
case of the Emigration Commission it was decided to 1 
the United States to be one of the eighteen countries. | 
clause in the Immigration Law of 1917 which permits 
sending abroad of special commissions to study questions 
nected with the immigration of the United States was. 
than expected to overcome any possible political diffi H 
having an unofficial representative present. The invi 
sent originally during Mr. Wilson’s administration w 
cepted and Rowland B. Mahany, assistant to the secret: 
_ labor, was appointed as a special representative. Mr. Ma 
got as far'as Geneva last winter, but was recalled. 
sequent invitation to the present administration w 
acknowledged though it was hoped that Robert E.- 
the commissioner under appointment for Ellis Island, 
spending the summer in Europe studying emigration 
tions, might be present at the sessions as an accredit 
server. Such an official could have given advice and infe 
tion, so desperately needed because of the 3 per cent. legis! 
aonich has thrown into dismay the emigration offici 
European countries and tied into knots of uncertain 
steamship companies. often closely affiliated with the go’ 
ments. Furthermore, a great opportunity for the 
States to share its experience, which has developed met 
unsurpassed and unequalled along the lines of protective 
for immigrants, was utterly lost leaving the general’ tret 
practical discussion along lines of inter-country migr 
rather than of trans-oceanic migration. No country quest: 
the right of the United States to refuse entry to any indiv 
or any number of individuals that American citizens de 
wish to accept, but they pointed out that - 1 


Whenever a state makes a considerable modiGeaeien in 
legislation with regard to emigration or immigration, it is” 
sirable that in applying any provisions made in this reapee 
should take.such precautions as may be possible to avoid | 
vexatious consequences to emigrants which ee result fi 
too sudden an Application of such measures. . 
ei retrospect one lingers not only over the spirit a the 
mission but of the secretariat of the International Labor ¢ 
—two hundred individuals representing seventeen nati 
ties working from thirty different languages into Frencl 
English, surmounting differences of temperament, in poi 
view, and in training for the sake of an ideal which the} 
can generate its greatest motive power only after the wa 
been cleared for complete freedom in working. relation 
with the world’s Seaiet country of immigration, the U 
States. - Sige  CRAWFO 
eae a 


promptly-on the conclusion of he peace baw 
Hoover's agent, Walter Lyman Brown, 
viet, envoy, Maxim Litvinoff. Already, it 


ok ‘men oa fe Bad Gade experience in 
ments of oe have entered Russia from various 


REMuLacion ce tecn a eEenae. 
ymong the various American relief 
ch may work in Russia. President Harding has 
matter of sufficient importance to write Mr. 
gus 18, of the necessity for carrying on the 
et in 1 Russia eroney one gone 


oe to Pate on Schick oni only to 
be in the service. of the American Relief 


ae various. Mi cantzations ha all 
‘on under the direct supervision of 
10 is to be Mr. Hoover’s repre- 
as between the distributing or- 


ken ear mee 
‘ibut ing over a million dollars 
gain of the American Relief Ad- 


2 : HUNGER AND CHOLERA IN RUSSIA 

cus seen by. the aroealix’ of: Der Wahre Jacob, an organ of the Majority Socialist Party in Germany, 
which, ereOe TE, arnt: vader attack by the communists, is appealing widely for support of the effort 
Ral ; 3 to aid the Russian people 


“mittee to act in cooperation with the Friends rather than with 


Administration, has placed these agencies in the dilemma of — 


pointed by England and France. 


oe Pigernational Red Cross and has arranged with the Non- — 
partisan Russian Famine Relief Commission to distribute — 


Administration has made. 


oviet authorities are to be con-_ 
American Rabat Administration — 
_ organization as a distributing agency. 

‘ganizations apparently are hoping for government appropria-— 


Dr. Nansen, cable dispatches Snore is asking for $50, 000. Be. 
in the cw oo were made, at the 


_ Friends and that their association Showld keep its own identity 
_ and work according to its ideals. 


Certain liberal organizations and more radical labor unions 
have been planning the formation of a Russian relief com- 


the American Relief Administration of which they have felt — 
some suspicion. ‘This recent agreement, by which the Friends 
apparently came under the supervision of the American Relief 


either cooperating with Mr. Hoover or turning their relief 
efforts into the support of the Nonpartisan Russian Famine 
Relief Committee in Moscow, a representative of which has 


_ recently arrived in New York and is busy organizing a com- 
“mittee to send funds to the Russian organization. 


In Europe a meeting is to be held this week of the Inter- 
national Russian Relief Commission, instituted by the Allied 
Supreme Council, delegates to which have already been ap-- — 
The presence of Senator — 
Joseph Noulens, former French ambassador to Russia, as a 
member of the French delegation, probably indicates the 
reactionary attitude of France in the matter. Delegates to 
this commission from the ‘United States have been invited - 
though the first meeting is to be held with Walter L. Brown, — 
representative of the American Relief Commission, and not ~ 
of the United States government, the only Anierican present. 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen has been in Moscow representing the 


relief on terms similar to those which the American Relief 


These European organizations will doubtless have very 23 
limited funds for relief purposes from private sources. The — 
British Save the Children’s Fund is utilizing Dr. Nansen’s — 
The European or- 


; tions to make possible their efforts. More reliable news from 
the famine area makes it evident that the catastrophe is as- 
‘suming proportions:which private efforts cannot begin to meet. — 


- separated sources as Argentine ad Denmark. 
Watter W. Pern, 


ae 


ts 
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The Institute of] Polities 


HE Institute of Politics just closed at Williamstown, 
Mass.," was enormously successful—so conceded by 
every member. From the university bedside manner 
of Baron Korff, who would warn the anxious against 
the airs of Germany, to the poor English of Viallate—or 
more fairly to the lack of French of the Americans which 
protected the applauding dowagers from any comprehension 


of his sly, excellent analysis of American imperialism—it was 


indeed a safe first summer for an institution thankfully an- 


nounced, not still-born, and congenitally so robust that its 
diet need not be prayerfully watched. 


- already an institution. 


houses. 


. 


- able men in the respective fields. 
“members of the round table were mainly contributors to the 


There is no doubt in any one’s mind that the institute is 
It was born under every auspice of 
longevity. A more gracious spot for a conflux of students 
could not have been found: beautiful country and large 
Also there is something in the nature of the subject 
contemplated that makes its study a matter of polite occasion, 
calling forth a slight exhilaration rather than the depression 
which one might expect. The institute was intellectually 
swank, Its subject matter gave it flair. Its personae were 
hand-picked. 

Lord Bryce was, of course, the most peoular of the lecturers, 
commanding reverence, aiection and most minute attention. 
His spirit dominated the conference with the liberalism of 
another day. Next to him in popularity came Baron Korff 


who had the advantage, not accruing to the other foreign 


lecturers, of having no government ties to his tongue, but 
who had perhaps what was more noticeable in him than in the 
others since he was more obviously a propagandist—untrans- 
plantable roots in old Russia—modified. Russian history to 
him is in a state of suspension. Like those of the reign of 
Charles II, the annals of Russia will be resumed after an 
interval, but with no hiatus, and the past will be reseated. 
Villar, French economist, financier and student of American 
imperialism, and Signor Tittoni, president of the Italian Sen- 
ate, their defects in intelligibility overruled, seemed to be best 


liked by the more discriminating. ‘Tittoni, Panaretoff and 


Teleki unfortunately had to speak into the wax discs at home. 
‘The lecturers for the most part did not use their powers of 
generalization, popular alike with the lay public which did 
not care for chronology of diplomatic episodes and the student 
who was already-aware of such of these as might be divulged 
in public lectures. 

The real life of the conference, hawever: was in the round 


‘table groups to which only members of the institute were 


admissible. ‘The treaties, reparation, unsettled points of inter- 
national law, boundaries, Pan-American questions, the tariff 
and fundamental concepts in international law in relation to 


political theory. and legal philosophy were the subjects con- 


sidered. “The work was done seminar fashion, but by com- 
mittees, and progressed animatedly under the management of 
By careful selection the 


subject matter in hand.- Propagandists and the garrulous, 


- though present, were unpopular and fortunately few. . 


‘The faults of the institute, which even by its keenest critics 


is hailed welcome, are easy to discover and fairly- easy to 


and political science. 


justify. It was held in the halls of a rich man’s college in 
~ New England. Its heavy expense was, furthermore, borne 
by a financier who has written a book to prove that the treaty 
though bad could not have been better. It was, moreover, 
attended for the main part by members of the diplomatic 
service and the military intelligence, and students of history 
The first fact speaks for itself; the 
second also, for its support in the second and third years is 
_ dependent upon its first year’s success. Presumably, the in- 


stitute will be endowed and if given academic freedom will 


eas 


a bear invaluable fruit to the science of politics, 


1 See page 640. 


As it was this first: year, “the political jargon was 


of another era. The science of. politics is still true to the 


It is, as one of the men at the institute choicely 
chimera ruminating in a vacuum. — Sociology, ethics and | 
omics play in another yard. ‘The stupendous changes in: 
structure which will soon make its terms dust and ashes” 
scarcely mentioned. Ireland was not mentioned. India 
not mentioned. Reasonable omissions, considering | ha 
whole labor movement of England was not mentioned.” 
mesticity and internationalism were completely divorce 
this session was devoted to international affairs. The 
of the new internationalism based on domestic chan es 
structure to the old internationalism based on marriages 
kings’ daughters received no accent. Until the last 7 
of the experiment in Russia nothing was spoken 
sotto voce. When discretion could hold no longer Sovi 
sia was rubbed in the dirt, and that time prayerfully aw 
when American capital might have its safe day. The” 
seemed to bear, however, the white man’s burden of being 
real goat. He was thrown hither and yon from lecture 
form to lecture platform. New Germany, it goes wit 
saying, had no representation. The enemy states of Bulk 
and Hungary had their spokesmen in statesmen safe and st 
in those subjects more dangerous than chauvinism. 
however, mean much that they were heard. A bags 


wish,” quote he, “that the institute was over sith th 
eigners here. It’s dangerous and un-American.” 


‘The whole tone, of course, was made by its historica 
mosphere. Political scientists, not being notably creat 
share their intellectual pleasures with historians, who 
holding a perpetual wake. History forty years behind 
times is as interesting as contemporaneous history. His 
of the future i is no oy at all. . 
Marion Cunen CaLean 


; ‘The Cotton Strike © 


[The situation in the North Carolina cotton millé illuminati 
the following article has long been one of the most baffling. of 
dustrial problems of the United States. More than ten year. 
the historic study of Woman and Child Wage Earners em 
in a report to Congress laid bare conditions of vital impor 
That inquiry showed that owing to low wages and irregular em 
ment men, women, and little children were compelled to seek 
ployment in the- textile factories in order that families migi 
supported. It made clear the fact that in many communit 
average man entployed in the cotton mills had not the sli 
opportunity to maintain his family by his own earnings. 
North Carolina cotton mills have more recently furnished th 
position to the federal child labor laws and it was as a conse 
of litigation begun by a North Carolina mill owner that the 
law was declared invalid’ by the Umited States Supreme 
The existing law has also been held unconstitutional by a fe 
district judge in a North Carolina court. In view of shee 
the efforts of the mills workers to better their own conditi 
trade union activity and the consequent struggle into which 
were plunged has more than ordinary significance. —THE io 


HE first break in the “silent strike” of cotton 
operatives in North Carolina occurred A 
when the Locke mills, at Concord, began — 
tions with between 100 and 125 of its former 
operatives. These workers, however, had been out § 
February 22. The great effort of the United Textile W: 
ers of America began June 1, when strikes were calle 
four groups of mills—the Cannon chain, the Johnston ch 
the Chadwick-Hoskins chain, and a gfeup of indepen 
‘mills—and approximately 8,000 members of the union ¢ 
throwing out of work about 2,000 other empl gted not m 
bers of the union. ~~ 


The immediate cause of the strike was the inauguratio 
wage cuts ranging from 38 per cent to 50 per cent.’ 
question of hours is not in dispute, ‘the ordinary week b 
55 hours, raised, in a few jst, to.60 hoor 


eir relative: ae The. mills in Charlotte, 


ills, starting with the lowest paid and including 
ts but. excluding | ‘superintendents, .will be $16.68 a 
after the 38 per cent cut. In. the Chadwick-Hoskins 
e wage of a loom fixer ene of the best paid oper- 
t the peak was $35.20. 
per cent. Union officials, in support of their con- 
hat ee mills are. not. paying a oe wage, point out 


rsé rae ie up to oie middle of August was 


bitterness. ‘The mill owners simply closed ‘their’ plants 
ited. No effort has been, made to~ import strike- 
k “nor even ta evict strikers’ families from company 
5, although few of them have paid rent since June 1. 
polis the. Cannon company still maintains the Y. M.. 


er although a company. home for girl workers has been 


: and in the second place, this season is one of the 
ome of them maintain that the strike was a godsend, 
g them to avoid operating all summer at a loss. 


rrived in Concord ‘August “15, and the Hartsell mills 
d operations behind a hedge ‘of bayonets. 
he national guard went on duty by order of Gov- 


rather than. to suppress existing disorder, although 
‘been some fisticuffs, and a special ofcer was re- 
thave been disarmed and beaten by strike sympa- 
One arrest was made by the military—that of a 
vho attempted to cross a guard line. He was found to 


ing ‘a concealed weapon. From the moment the 
ent on duty the strike rapidly dissolved, and, as a 
annot now , se ‘said ‘to exist in Concord: or ia 
apolis. 5 

CI harlotte oes a the Highland Park company 
the sponge Friday night, August 26, when 700 of 


the Chad ick- Hoskins system of three was still idle. 


been chosen for calling vit. They had been well forti- 
financially by two years of such enormous prosperity as 
ndustry had never seen before; while the market this 
a suffered from such a depression as furnished an 
o shut down, rather than to struggle to keep the 


ae ae the. strikers. 
‘vaguely aware that a strike was in progress, and he occasion- — Js 
: ally wondered what possessed the textile union to call one 


- worst depression it has known in years; but there was not 


a Textile Workers of Atierica has 46 Se in 
Of these 6 are affected by the strike, the. 
10: of the other 40, according to union officials, heme y 


_has been blotted out. 


; Behsias state iat thet average. wage of an operative. 


- all over in Concord, and the troops were removed. 


-written—August 27. 


It is proposed to’ reduce — 


nly free from violence, but~ also astonishingly free. 


At’ 
it established some years ago for the benefit of its 


The. mill owners are in a particularly strong posi- ~ 
in the first. place, the years 1919 and 1920 were much 
prosperous. ever known in the cotton manufacturing 


ackbone of the. strike was broken, however, when. 
game not in the past permitted anywhere in Germany. A 
‘Two com- - 


‘rison that day. ‘They. were placed there to prevent. 


Evidently ‘she has employed this means of livelihood for some 
time. © 
are shockingly young. Many of them do not look hardened, 
|, and was turned over to the civil authorities charged 
the population all self-restraint has disappeared—they seek i in 


“rapher or sphonegitl type. 


d to go back to work the Monday ‘following. It 
sd that the operatives of another mill would follow 
black hole among his front teeth confesses that he sold his gold 
act is, the strike never had a chance of success. No | 
auspiciou moment, from the owners’ standpoint, could 


floors; but there is no gaiety. 
for his humor, hardly smiles. 


old, fiercely moustached policemen with their glittering acy 
‘s coutrements have given place to younger and thinner men in 
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The average man was more or less 


at the moment when the industry was suffering under the 


enough clamor to cause him to give serious attention to the 
issues involved. Furthermore, North Carolina but lately 
became an industrial state, aid trades-unionism is compar- 
atively weak. 

The overwhelming nature of the mill owners’ victory can 
hardly be overstated. Quietly, efficiently, ruthlessly, the union 
‘There never was a hint at compromise, 
never even a suggestion of negotiation. The mill owners 
simply waited until the strikers’ resources were exhausted, 
and then called on the governor for troops to prevent any — 
resort to violence. By Saturday morning, August. 20, it was 


At Charlotte the strike still holds out fitfully as this is 
There Robert M..-McWade, concilia- 
tion commissioner of the federal. Department of Labor, arrived. 
Friday to offer the department’s good offices. The ad for 


“some such offer may be measured by the fact that C. W. 


Johnston, president of the Highland Park company, in a speech 
to a crowd of his workmen, most of them strikers, announced r 
Friday night that he would die rather than recognize the * 
union. ‘They evidently believed him, for that is the crowd 


that voted to go back to work. 


The textile strike in North Carolina is broken. There 
are prophecies of punishment to be visited on the ring-leaders, 
and forebodings of reprisals by embittered unionists. But if 


‘these things happen, ‘they will be merely the aftermath. The 


strike is done for. GeraLtp W. JOHNSON. 


Snapshots in Berlin 


Berlin, July 31. 
RIEDRICHSTRASSE, once the center of Berlin’s. 
briiliant night life as well as a great shopping street, 
is dark, dirty and dismal. There are few vehicles of 
any kind: There is no display of fashion. The houses. 


are black with the smoke of soft coal briquets ; many windows. 


and signs are broken. ‘The stucco has fallen off and the pave- 
ment is-strewn with litter. : 
_In a corner store a lottery is in progress, a kind of roulette 


young girl, not more than sixteen, wistfully stands in the __ 
door. It is evident that she is not seeking for erotic adven- 
ture; for that she looks too unkempt and innocent; but on 
being questioned she confesses that she is hungry and watches, 
the game to beg of some one who makes a large winning. — “2 


The girls who walk the street and accost the men also. 


but are out simply for pleasure, which—since in wide circles of a 


its crudest and most dangerous form: One distinctly recog- 
nizes among them those of the servant and semi- see sSngES 


the more since in the past the German ce especially ied a x 


poorer classes, have in this respect beeh much in advance of — 
the people of F rance or England. A sailor boy with a gaping — 


filling some time ago to have a good time with the proceeds. 
The restaurants and cafes are filled with stodgy persons of 
both sexes who, apparently, sit all evening over a single drink. 
Weird music sounds from the windows of cabarets on upper — 
The Berliner, once so famous _ 
Automobile drivers accept the 
correct fares tendered them without attempt to overcharge, — 
and high-toned repartee at street crossings is no more. The 


* 
a. 


has not hitherto been a ‘conception much brooded over. 
-same windows one notices another frequent repetition: the 


‘becoming green uniforms, neither courteous nor overbearing, — 
merely ornaments of the street corners and assigned to them 


seemingly as a matter of formality. For there are no “scenes” 
or disorders... The nearest approach to one is the casual re- 


mark of a passerby to a young woman selling matches that she 


is a Galician and has no business to take the trade away from 
the natives, an accusation vociferously resented by the young 
woman in the most approved Berlin dialect. 

The Tiergarten, one of the most beautiful municipal parks 
in the world, is dark and deserted. The monuments of Hohen- 
zollern monarchs, of generals and grandees, unharmed, shine 
white against the somber background of the unlighted woods. 
If, as it is said, these dark shadows are haunted by men who 
hold life cheap and will kill for a good coat and hat as lightly 


as for a fat wallet, it is clear there are no more victims. Not 
‘crime but sadness lurks in these neglected woods. — 
But there is still gaiety where there are children. Far 


from the grim streets of the city center, on the outskirts of 
Pankow, there is a little idyll where laughter dwells. It is 
reached through alleys of small one-floor cottages with red 
roofs that must have stood for two hundred years, behind 
which are gardens where flowers and vegetables send their 
ever hopeful shoots toward the sun. Under the pines of this 
remote little spot, the school authorities have opened one of 
their summer camps for underfed and anemic children, and 
here, as in many such places, the food that is dispensed comes 
from far America, the gift of those whose sympathy with 
childhood knows no boundaries of race. There in the sand, 


the children play all day long, or rest in rows of deck chairs - 


while a kind elderly woman reads fairy tales. A nurse is kept 
busy binding little wounds and treating cases of eczema and 
nits, There are bad cases of rickets and other diseases of 
underfeeding. There are ugly skins and ugly protruding 
“potato bellies” to which many horrible photographs from 
the war countries have accustomed the American magazine 
reader. But there is also cheer and a deep understanding on 
the part of the children themselves that every individual and 
_ every home must cooperate in the task of making the German 
_ people well and strong again. Soon the Quakers will have 
to retire from participation in this work to devote their funds 
to countries where the suffering now is greater. What will 
become of many of these little ones, helped so far on the way 
to recovery? 
least one more effort to collect sufficient money for a great 
‘consignment of cod-liver oil—now unobtainable in Germany— 
to be handed over to the German relief organizations as a 
supplement to the short rations on which so many children 
must continue to live? 
One little girl it is difficult to forget. She was cheerful, 
faultlessly clean and well behaved as she came to the nurse to 
have a sore leg rebandaged. She suffers from open tuber- 
culosis, and has been in one or two institutions—for short 
- periods only as room must constantly be made for others; 
because her disease is infectious, she must now be ejected from 
this camp, unless her parents voluntarily keep her away, and 
she is doomed to die. Yet her condition, which has not affect- 
eda vital organ, is curable. 
found for a long continued treatment, her life can be saved. 


% _ As she walks away, one cannot help ‘thinking of the untold. 


millions of dollars wasted i in America for which not even ap- 
2 preciable comforts or pleasures are bought—millions that 


Be might give to the world the beauty and hope of this dying 


- childhood, not only in Germany but in many other lands. 

_ And this isa reminder of a curious repetition of a theme 

in the windows of the many small book stores with which 

even the poorest quarters of Berlin are strewn: pictures sym- 

_ bolizing childhood and death. 
prominent subject of German art—but death at the cradle 

In the 


display of pamphlets on methods of playing the stock market. 
_ The gambling fever that has seized Germany is phenomenal. 
Bene be banking houses which never speculate are growing 


If somehow the money can be 


“Death has always been a- 


: Ss hail eae foun oR CS atte ea, 
po 
rich with commissions—and 


‘turies in gorgeous display, is empty but for a few stra 


Can the Americans not, it is asked, make at — 


unions and religious associations have assembled to give v¢ 


-and in innumerable variations that demand is repeated o : 
banners with which the different groups from all parts o: 


want still more cripples?” 


2 the revolution of 1848 (usually under the republican fl 


throws so many hard-earned savings into the pot 
the sheer inability of the small householder to keep a 
his head and his children from starvation. — 

Of the extent to which Germany has been starved 
her old ability to meet hard times, of her old honesty 
old cheery optimism, the world even now has no adequ 
ception. A most respectable woman in a back dwelling 
rooms, a dwelling spotless and bereft of the few fur ni 
commonly deemed necessary, explains the utter impossi 
of keeping alive her five children on the salaries ea 
her husband and eldest girl, now that short time in the 
tries of Berlin is universal. Only a timely gift from 
has made it possible to keep alive the youngest child 
ing her to a summer home. What will happen shoul 
harvest result from the present drought, should a severe ’ 
follow the hot summer, should the patience of these 5 
give out, no one can foretell. Business men from the 
countries speak of the “marvelous recovery” of Germany 
the great masses of the German people have not recover 
cannot recover until a radical change sets in to lift t 
ficial depression of industry imposed upon her from 
The whole of pea is waiting. 


STAR of empty pedestals sees Schlueter’s. fami 
masks of dying warriors in the courtyard of the Ze 
of Berlin—the great armory of the Hohenzollern dy: 
is the most striking monument to Germany’s defeat. Fe 
victorious guns that were mounted upon them, with so 
others, have been delivered to the enemy. Above, the 
fame, still resplendent with gilded busts of kings and ge 
huge paintings of battles, torn flags and arms of othe 
visitors from the provinces and from foreign lands. Th or 
stillness of death. 
Outside, but a few steps away, in the Lutyens £4 
up the steps of national gallery and cathedral, mounting f 
tains and railings, surrounding the Schloss on three sides 
spilling over into the neighboring streets and places, a 
of 150,000 to 200,000 people, the largest since the revo 
assembles to celebrate the seventh anniversary of the outbr 
of the World War with a demonstration against all war. “] 
wieder Krieg” is the device around which, for the first 
since the Armistice, socialist and other radical parties, pe 
societies, organizations of students and war veterans, 1 


to the one almost universal desire of the common people 
Germany. “No more war,” one reads on a thousand post 


capital and its surroundings march to the demonstration. 
we read such mottos as: “No more bloodshed for capitalis 
—‘In unison hear shor roar: a 1914 is no more”—‘Son 
the people be on guard, reaction plays: its final car 
a peoples’ peace” — “Justice, freedom and peace ‘we ace 
no one be the other’s slave’—“Never again’— — "Down m 
tarism”’— “For reconciliation and lasting peace’—“No a 
war toys’—“War against the law: of hatred”— “Dost 
‘The crowd is made up largely. of young people; “but here 
there one also notices a small group around an old there 
black, red and gold) or one of the war of 1870, who | ; 
recognized the downfall of the idols for which he has ; foug 
Drawn into the middle of the great square on a carriage 
accompanied by an old | nurse are some of the most helpless 1 
tims of the last war.- A prominent figure in the press sect 
is Carl Marmulla (resembling Kropotkin at the age of fif 
who in vain tried to protest from the same vantage grou 
against -war. when the kaiser staged his huge demonstration 


its support seven years ago; his face beams witl 
for his See. SUDA al expectations, ~ 


wre bite z Va oe ess i ae > 
r 5 > Pol pom oe dee 


milly withdrawn from the place and from the streets 
1 which the crowds march to their appointed stands, 
sre are no untoward incidents. “The opposition also is 
ere there is from three sides; and occasionally one 
\fs it voiced in a small group: First, there are the reaction- 
§ whose belief in the right of might has undergone no 
jage at all. So one reads in one of the morning papers that 
\Jemonstrations of humility such as this will only strengthen 
/impudence of the enemy; that evidences of Germany’s in- 
pnt military power, not of her desire for peace, will im- 
ve the conditions imposed upon her. Then, perhaps more 
fierous, are those who approve all pacifist sentiments but 
) desire “one more war’ against France to rectify the 
es Germany has suffered. And lastly, the communists con- 
ir insincere the demand for permanent peace because, they 
@ revolutionary war of the proletariat against capital is 
intial before the new society which the workers desire can 
established. Nevertheless, they too have promised “to be 
d” and conduct a thriving trade in their own literature, 
agh they neither participate in nor spoil the demonstration. 
» JPhe socialists of the press gallery derive the greatest satis- 
ition from the fact that here, for the first time, the ranks of 
/Majority and independent parties have come together to 
te a common sentiment. The loudest applause greets the 
‘Gngent from Charlottenburg as it marches up to its posi- 
i) without regard for the precedence of either one or other 
the two parties. It is not believed that the two parties can 
fge in the near future; but this demonstration is accepted 
proof that the time of bickering and jealousy between them 
passed and that on economic questions also they will soon 
ke a common front against the parties of reaction. 
“ast year, a demonstration organized by pacifist organiza- 
“7 AS brought. together a crowd of only 50,000. One reason 
")) the greater interest now is that the reactionaries have an- 
inced a great “hero memorial” meeting for August 24, an 
asion intended, so it is said, to recreate the nationalist and 
fitarist Pan-German Union. [According to a press dis- 


CW Tira 


. aide from at least 
Jenty recognized 
“| ag many smaller 
* .altforms, so far 
fie one can gather, 
ep close to the 
of the 
jace demonstra- 
cpl in, One hears 
| the continuing 
“its, of the fright- 
[economic and 
nan cost of war, 
the fact that the 
ce treaties have 
led to become 
eastruments of re- 
liation — that 
are still un- 


ts, not only in 
beria and France 
t also in Ger- 
any. One speaker 
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tinuous watchfulness against the germ of militarists ideals in 
school, church, press and home. Others emphasize resistance 
to conscription, refusal to participate in the manufacture of 
arms or their transportation, a militant personal stand on the 
ideal of non-resistance. 

The most popular speaker is a representative of an organiza- 
tion outside of politics, Pastor Bleyer, a churchman much per- 
secuted for his internationalist leanings and a leader of the 
peace society. He speaks from the steps of the cathedral 
where a girl by his side repeats his words in sign language to 
a contingent of deaf war veterans. ‘Thou shalt not kill” is 
his text; and in his address he lauds the work of the English 
and American Quakers who were the first to bridge the gulf 
of hatred by acts of simple human helpfulness. He appeals 
for similar help for the stricken people of Russia with whose 
political and economic ideals the crowd he addresses is no 
more in sympathy than were most of the Quakers with those 
of German social democracy. (The German Red Cross with- 
in the last few days has decided to send a strong contingent, 
equipped with medical supplies, to Russia to help in the cam- 
paign against cholera which iis now raging.) 

More militant are the speeches of the war veterans and the 
organizations of youth. ‘They denounce not only militarism 
and capitalism but in some cases single out the church for their 
attack. ‘The veterans demand more adequate care or compen- 
sation and they find the crowd with them, for their suffering 
and the insufficiency of their allowance in many cases are evi- 
dent. 

The huge demonstration disperses very quickly, as it has 
assembled, without the slightest disorder. Few foreigners are 
in the crowd, and these are treated with the greatest respect, 
small knots of people often surrounding them to discuss ques- 
tions of international policy. “he last picture that impresses 
itself upon the mind is the swarm of young people with their 
red banners on the bronze lions and horses of Begas’ enormous 
monument to William I, “The Victorious,’ symbol of the 
complete irreverence for royalty and the established order that 
has infected the youth of Germany. As one workingman said 
in passing: “For us old ones there has not come much change 
after all; but these here will see a new world.” Berks 
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THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK IN THE LIGHT OF THE WAR 
The Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook. As- 
sociation Press. 329 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the Survey, 
$2.25. a 

By no means uniform are the viewpoints here depicted of the 

essential purpose of the whole Christian enterprise. _In some 

chapters there is an approach to a broad philosophy of Christian- 


ity, which explains why the Christian religion is by its very 


nature related tothe many different enterprises suggested in this 
book. In other places, however, we find expressed what ap- 
pears to be a purely personal view of Christianity. It is per- 
haps unfair to criticize the missionaries for being at variance 
in their different social theories, and in their proposals of various 
methods of social salvation. Where today can we find the mem- 
bers of any modern group agreeing on the question of social 
philosophy? Social workers are in a quandary as to the exact 
meaning of social progress, and sociology itself is still in the 
experimental stage. 

The hopeful aspect of the situation as revealed in these papers 
is that in contrast to many branches of the Christian Church at 
home—limited from its largest service by ancient dogma or out- 
grown methods—the missionary enterprise is swinging out into 
a larger orbit, and is developing very rapidly a comprehensive 
program, not only to secure the transformation of individual 
character but fundamentally to regenerate the social, political 
and economic life of nations, and powerfully to mold the social 
institutions of large sections of the globe. 

A danger in reading this book, which should be pointed out, 
is that it be taken to represent with exactness the universal out- 
look on the mission fields. While all the ideals and objectives 
outlined are incorporated, if even in modest beginnings, here 
‘and there in missionary enterprises, and while an increasing 
number ‘of missionaries, probably at least half of them, hold the 
large outlook on social questions reflected in these papers, there 
are still whole sections of the missionary body that do not sym- 
pathize with these modern notes. ; 

The American social worker who has been prone to criticize 
the foreign missionary as antiquated in method and outlook 
might well ask himself this question: “Although I may have a 
mastery of certain social work technique, not possessed by many 
missionaries, have I the international social outlook revealed in 
this volume? What of my own provincialism as compared. with 
the broad interracial and international horizon of the forward 
looking modern missionary?” ae _ J. S$. Burcgss. 


WHEN TURKEY WAS TURKEY 
By Mary A- Poynter. E..P. Dutton & Co. 197-pp. Price 
$5.00; by mail of the Survey, $5.25. 
It would be easy to find fault with this book as a piece of ob- 
jective and descriptive literature. But the author has merely 
put together a number of articles, contributed at different times 
to English magazines, and entries from her journal, and has 
been more intent upon catching the intimate note of the Turkish 
scene and Turkish life than upon providing records for future 
historians. Nevertheless, or perhaps just because of its fresh- 
mess and modesty, this chronicle of things seen and heard is an 
admirable corrective to impressions gained from more ambitious 
writings. At least Mrs. Poynter tried to meet and-understand 
the Turk as a human being—sometimes a very lovable being, as 


for instance in the sketch The Go-Between. She has lived in _ 


Constantinople for years and travelled much in the Near East 


before the world war. sue | 
_ “We are still in the days of the Arabian Nights,” she wrote 


One has- the feeling, after reading these colorful memoirs, that 
the typical harsh western judgment of the Turk which is found 
commonly even among American teachers and relief workers 
in the Near East, and which leaves him with not a single re- 
deeming trait, is largely due to the fact that this Arabian Nights 
mentality is not understood. As always in the case of a back- 
ward people, it is easier to put the blame for their shortcomings 
on permanent and immovable racial defects than it is to seek 
sympathetically for the causes in their history and environment. 
The present book is by no means or in any way “pro-Turkish”; 


~ 


n 1912. “Europe has airships; Turkey still has astrologers.” ~ 


, 


_of immunity, the volume is of'no practical value to the ¢g 


but it does help to clear the ‘atmosphere a little. Besi 
well and entertainingly written. ites 1 
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PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


By Frederick R. Clow. Macmillan Co. 436g ae 
by mail of the Survey, $2.00. : ee 


A secondary*title of this book suggests that it was writ 
marily for prospective teachers. It is a text in sociology % 
educational applications.” As a text in sociology it cove; 
generally accepted categories, including the various facto 
society and the elements that make up social organization. 
elements are given an educational slant by means of que 
problems and references that direct the student’s thinking & 
tasks of the teacher. In a third section, social progress is treal 
under the themes, Man’s Career on the Earth, Heredi 
Variation, Natural Selection, Telic Selection and Cy 
Change. Here the educational implications are more 
seen. Education is assumed to be the best mode of 
progress, though just what progress means is variously de 
The author says that the book is not an original contri 
but a gathering together of many threads of study. Ai 
offers the student of education-a broad, if somewhat co: 
view of a field of study that is just now most needed as 
rective to too much admiration for tests of intel 
- eee: j.K 
TUBERCULOSIS OF CHILDREN ine 


By Hans Much, M.D. Translated by Max Rothschild 
Macmillan Co. 156 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 
_ $2.65. ths 
As the author says, “This book limits itself to the specia 
ment, as that appears to be the task of the general practi 
By “special” the author means specific treatment especially, 
the “partigens” derived from the tubercle bacillus by cert 
procedures briefly outlined in the back of the yolume. His p 
of treatment is based upon, first, an early diagnosis of lat 
tuberculous glands, especially those of the bronchial tract, : 
then the establishment of immunity by this specific treatment 
The author emphasizes the need of devoting more attention 
the early or latent tuberculous involvement in childhood, stz 
his belief “that wherever tuberculosis is found it has start 
the first years of childhood.” He reviews very briefly 
diagnosis by symptoms and physical signs and devotes seve 
pages to the use of the X-Ray which he states “should real y 
the principal. method [of diagnosis] and never omitted. in 
suspicious case.” He also discusses at length the relation: 
human and bovine tuberculosis, holding no doubt as to the p 
sibility of transition from one type to another or the possibi 
of infection of man from cattle. ey is ie 
While of interest to the specialist familiar with the litera 


practitioner. oe Davin R. Lyman, M, ry 
MY YEARS OF EXILE CxSsi vs 


By Eduard Bernstein: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Price, $4.50; by mail of the Survey, $4.70... : 
Bernstein’s exile from Germany because of his open hostilit 
its war aims was not his first experience of that kind. W 
1878 a chance opportunity took him to Switzerland, it was 
for twenty years that he was able to return; for participat 
in Socialist aetivity in Germany was made impossible by. ] 
marck’s exception laws against the Socialist Party. It is 
markable that the long period of his life which he spent in es 
has not made Bernstein a plotting revolutionary rather than’ 
leader—perhaps the world’s most eminent exponent—of eyo 
tionary socialism. His experience with agents provocateurs, 
almost unbelievable imbecility of the methods employed by | 
imperial authorities to suppress the Socialist movement, mij 
have driven a man temperamentally conservative into the ; 
archist camp. No continental Socialist was more widely 
quainted, however, with the different sections of the movem 
in England than Bernstein became in the course of his lor 
dence in that country; and it is from these contacts no 
he drew much of the inspiration of his life work. — 


: t story of his life, includ- 
is activity withi party in Germany as well 
spent abroad, and thus made his actions and impressions 
lligible to the reader. On the other hand, the book 
Jong stretches of excessively dull travel comment in the 
Oberlehrer’s vacation journal style which clogs the 
xt. It is the intimate recital of’ historic events and 
f historic personages, such as Engels and his house- 
d of the whole early Socialist circles in Zurich and 
that makes this book invaluable to students of the 
Bemoverents fr B. L. 


) WELFARE IN TENNESSEE 
‘Report by the National Child Labor Committee for the 
inne: see Child Welfare Committee, prepared under the 
‘ection of Edward N. Clopper. State of Tennessee Depart- 
nt of Public Instruction. 616 pp. Paper. Price, $1.50; by 
il of the Survey, $1.70. ©) = = ; 
yolume is substantially a first class treatise on all the 
ttant phases of child life and child training, with a system 
] researches as the basis of the discussions. Each of 
chapters, as well as the introduction by Dr. Clopper, 
by a specialist, is-a scholarly presentation of the 


sue: The Child and the State; Health; Schools; 


res 
i 
1; Hered 


| and Ui 


Institutions; Home-Finding. 


hod of the volume is to make for each topic presented 
y, intensive, but representative of the varying conditions. 


set forth in a set of recommendations as to 
legislation. pS a Bee gue 
striking aspect of this notable survey of child life is 
amounts to a terrible indictment of the people of an 
nonwealth—with the exception of a few cities—show- 
does, how cruelly ignorance, neglect, and indifference 
ect the growing generation and retard the healthy progress 
events, AER eR aa ue = eae 
s to me that this thorough inquiry, so compactly woven 
aer by its dozen authors, deserves only one adverse criticism. 
people of Tennessee are not ready for the advanced legis- 
| which it so carefully suggests. First, there should be 
iching, publicity and propaganda on a large scale, until the 
dle are aroused from their lethargy through the. reactions of 
‘mass mind and emotionally stirred to the point of achieve- 
chapter explaining how this preliminary work may 
dertaken, with specifications and programs for the propa- 
sts, would add not a little to the practical value of the 
i SS Wirtram A. McKeever. 
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le Eaves. Richard G. Badger. 139 pp. Price, $2.00; 
ail of the Survey, $2.05... 6 0° AS ice 
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ea | . TO THE STUDY OF OCCUPATIONS 


by Frederick J. Allen. Harvard University Press. 183 pp- 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.65. 
. rene * 


LOGUE OF LITERATURE FOR ADVISORS OF YOUNG 
EN AND GIRLS — } : 
apiled by Anna Eloise Pierce. 
ce, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.05. 


on host 
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ft as Pes te 


st book is: a discussion of a survey of vocational experi- 
and training for juvenile employes of retail department, 
yds and clothing stores of Boston. Quite a remarkable 
tion of evidence is present, bespeaking a most careful in- 

n, upon which have been based some constructive sug- 
1s for the education of young mercantile workers. The 
s exceedingly dull, not a fault if it were supposed to be a 
compendium of information, but in the introduction “it 
‘that the reading of such a discussion will assist young 
e workers to see their tasks as parts of the great public 
distribution.” Miss Eaves’s book will be mainly valu- 
those who are organizing courses in mercantile education. 

2 zs Re SRE Be ee ee ae : 


‘book, which is “a selected critical bibliography of 


‘ Tce ae 


ion; Rural Life ; Child Labor; Juvenile Courts; Mothers’ © 


rvey is explained in full detail and summarized, and the - 


H. W. Wilson Co. 85 pp. 
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the common occupations with specific references for their study” 


is a good contribution to the working equipment of a vocational 


counsellor, who is frequently in the anomalous position of being 


too busy applying her subject to learn about it. The material 
is excellently arranged for reference. In addition to references 
on trades and professions, there is a list of source material on 


‘industry, business and professions in general. Class and trade 
journals are listed, although no references are given to them, be- 


cause of their being of purely contemporaneous value. 


‘Miss Pierce’s catalogue is a well-indexed bibliography of read- 


ing material, valuable alike for the advisor and the advised, and 


will convenience the busy counsellor greatly. The two thousand 


‘annotated titles, although covering a variety of more exact sub- 


jects, include more than a fair share of articles on personality- 
cultivation, self-efficiency, and other fetiches of the all-round 
girl, and pass-words among deans of women. The tendency to 
treat of the girl as a girl rather than as a human being is here 
too evident. Nevertheless, this is a good and usable chart for 
the guide. M.C. C, 


IMMIGRATION AND THE FUTURE 


By Frances Kellor. George H. Doran Co. 276 pp. Price, 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.70. 


THE PROBLEM OF AMERICANIZATION “* 
By Peter Roberts. Macmillan Co. 246 pp. 
by mail of the Survzy, $1.70. 


Miss Kellor here gives us a masterful exposition of the subject 
of immigration, beginning with a treatment of immigration be- 


Price, $1.60; 


fore the war, discussing next the discovery made during the war 


_ subject. 


that amalgamation of foreigners did not necessarily include as- 
similation, and proceeding then to the present pressing problem 
—immigration after the war, its effect on American business and 
its economic connotations here and abroad. 

Much has been written upon the immigrant and upon immigra- 
tion before 1914, but rarely have its economic aspects, and the 


relation between the immigrant and his employer been so com- 


prehensively discussed as in the present volume. While the 
book may not directly assist a student in definitely deciding upon 
policies to be pursued, nevertheless, by its lucid and dispassionate 


statements of facts pro and con, it is a distinct addition to the 


all too meager sources of information available at this time. 
The summary of the results of her deliberations, which Miss 


Kellor presents in the form of a series of open questions, is 


legislation by Congress: 

1. Is Ametica irrevocably an immigration country? 

“2. Is immigration essential to our economic development? 
3. Is America a necessary asylum for the foreign-born? 
4. Shall the basis for assimilation be Anglo-Saxon? 
5. Shall America become a one-language country? 
6. 
7 


worthy of consideration, especially in view of the anticipated 


- What shall be done with the foreign-language press? 
7. Shall American citizenship be compulsory? 
8. What is to be the status abroad of naturalized citizens? 
9. Shall aliens be registered? 
tr. 12. Shall the troubles of Europe be solved in America? 


Upon our reply to these questions hinges our whole future atti- a 
tude toward the world; our decision as to whether we shall or - 


shall not reverse our former policies toward the homeless and 
oppressed. The analogy may be far-fetched, but there is no 


doubt that the same persons who are opposed to a league of na- 


tions will frame their replies to the questions quoted above with 


an eye to keeping America for Americans, while, on the other 
hand, those in favor of broad and universal international rela- 


tionships will also favor a broad and liberal interpretation of 
our responsibility to aliens seeking these shores. i ; 


As director of the Industrial Department of the National 


Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations, Peter Rob- 


erts, the author of The Problem of Americanization, is well 
‘equipped by long experience to discuss the problems of Americani- 
zation which perplex all earnest students of this rather indefinite 
While Mr. Roberts’ purpose in presenting this book 
to the public is to outline a simple working plan for social work- 
ers and leaders in industrial and community life who are especial- 
ly involved in work with foreigners, the sum and substance of — 
his book can be tersely epitomized in that dust-gathering phrase _ 


Pie 


6S 


652 HE : 
promulgated ages ago: “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” Some 
of the very excellent suggestions made to Americanization direc- 
tors by Mr. Roberts—such as familiarizing oneself. with the 
background of immigrant races, having faith in the immigrant, 


guarding against prejudice regarding immigrants—confirm by | 


implication a prevalent impression that the greatest problem to 
’ be solved in this work is that of preventing the misunderstanding 
of the foreigners by the native-born. “We should work with 
and not for the foreigner,” says Mr. Roberts. And until we 
reach that goal, the term “Americanization” with its connota- 
tions which have made it unpopular as much with ‘sober-thinking 
native Americans as with foreign-born residents, will continue 
to remain a nebulous theory, unsolved and uncertain. 
Cercri1a Razovski. 


LIFE: A STUDY OF THE MEANS OF RESTORING VITAL 
ENERGY AND PROLONGING LIFE : 


“By Serge Voronoff, M.D. Translated by Evelyn B. Voronoff. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 160 pp. Price, $3.50; by mail of the 

- Survey, $3.75. z z 

As is indicated by the subtitle of the book, Professor Voronoft 

presents a study of the means of restoring vital energy and pro- 

longing life. 
_actual average span of life is far below that of the possibilities 

indicated by biological facts and he sees in a restoration of the 

functioning of the glands of internal secretion, particularly the 
sex glands, a possible means of rejuvenation. The book is preg- 
nant with extremely interesting theoretical consideration and re- 
ports of experiments carried out in goats and sheep. Particularly 
interesting is the record of a transplantation of the thyroid gland 
of an ape into the body of a defective boy which led to a very 
noticeable improvement. 

The difficulty about all this fascinating outlook for a real 
‘fountain of youth” is in getting a supply of human glands for 
transplantation purposes. But the experiments recorded in this 
book again call attention to the great therapeutic possibilities of 
organo-therapy, and particularly of surgical transplantation of 
organs. BrerNArD GLUECK. 


EPIDEMIC RESPIRATORY DISEASE 


- By E. Opie, F. Blake, J. Small, T. Rivers. C. V. Mosby Co. 
402 pp. Illustrated. Price, $6.50; by mail of the Survey, $6.90. 


This work is the report of a board of army medical officers cover- 
ing a defined group: of 50,000 troops on “the pneumonias and 
other infections of the respiratory tract accompanying influenza 
and measles.” It discusses the etiology of influenza, the bac- 
_ teriological and pathological findings of this disease, and of the 
pneumonias following it and measles, and draws certain infer- 
ences from the data accumulated. ‘Three-fourths of its 402 
pages are devoted to pathology and bacteriology. 

_ The authors feel that it has been shown that influenza was 
present in certain army camps as early as September, 1917, and 
that “there is little reason to doubt that influenza in the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force was brought from America.” It was 
found that “new recruits were nearly two and one-half times as 
susceptible to pneumonia as men who had been in camp more 
than one month.” ‘The authors believe that “influenza in itself 
should be regarded as a self-limited disease of short duration 
“(two to five days in most instances)” and that uncomplicated in- 
fluenza was never fatal, death invariably being associated with a 
_ complicating pneumonia. E ee es 

_ The bacteriological findings are that B. influenzae were present 
_ in all cases of uncomplicated influenza. No evidence was found 
_ that the B. influenzae alone were capable of causing pneumonia. 
' The pneumonia found following influenza was mostly broncho- 
_ pneumonia, but typical lobar pneumonia was found at autopsy in 
40.7 per cent of the pneumonia. Pnuemonia following measles 
was responsible for a “considerable part of the deaths occurring 
in the United States Army during the period of the war.” The 
bacteriology of these pneumonias was the same as that of in- 
_ fluenzal pneumonia. 
For the layman the most interesting factor is the prevention of 
transmission. As death was due practically universally to a com- 
_plicating pneumonia, the problem resolves itself into one of 
prevention of pneumonia transmissions. . 


~ 


The author starts out with the thesis that the ~ 
“Now we are in the midst of “projects.” 


through the varied developments of modern school programs 


house building, in this treatise,-becomes an enterprise in s 


inescapable. They must dictate the development of the me 


‘pride. It is concerned with making provision for the protecti 


in isolated, specially constructed.compartments, more 
than the sheet constructed cubicles heretofore employed 
ment of special care on the part of physicians, nur 
orderkies; and less crowding of hospitals. = 
III. In planning military and other hospitals more 
“should be given to the possibility of epidemics. 
This will be found a most interesting work by the hea 
and those interested in special bacteriological studies. 
pe Cuares H. Keene, 

A PROJECT CURRICULUM =. eas 
By Margaret Elizabeth Wells. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. soem! 
The fight against a formal and sterile curriculum goes. 
on, with utmost good intention but seemingly to inevitab 
feat. Manual training advocates thought they had soly 
problem. They were mistaken: Development of ; 


centers” offered a moment’s hope. The famous 
method” seemed for a few months to be the long-desired 


Miss Wells gives us an extensive account of a project 
lum as worked out in the State Normal School at Trenton, 
This included a preliminary episode, “playing fair,” based ¢ 
periences at the state fair, which expanded into “playing 
ilies,” “playing store” and “playing city,” running thro 
third grade. ‘The philosophy of this development is s 
guiding principles are exhibited; and the varied outcom 
formation, skill, habits, attitudes, appreciations and id 
portrayed. An appendix gives illustrations of the work 
the children. = San anes 

The whole program is closely related to the positive 
tional theories of the ‘Dewey school,” and in its intenti 
ries out the theme of that most constructive and most A 
of educational movements. To teachers who have in t 
the root of the matter, the book will offer many stimu 
helps. Io teachers who have no roots the book will 
another temporary refuge from which a few “schemes” f 
gleaned for use in breaking the deadly monotony of ur 
hours. Books on the project method will have to be writ 
course. But the method itself cannot be put into a book, 
a spirit of living in the midst of the interests of children. Mi 
Wells has done well an impossible task. en ep 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE : 


By John J. Donovan and others. Macmillan Co. 72. 
Profusely illustrated. - Price $20.00; by mail of the Su 
$20.50. eed : ‘ 
This is an encyclopedic treatment of the whole field of 5 
house construction, covering types and plans from the one-10 
country school to the great metropolitan high schools; and de 
ing with all aspects of the problem from “sites and grout 


provisions for meeting the modern needs, to a chapter on 0 
prehensive standards of school house planning which can b 
justed to the particular needs of any local situation. 


engineering. The community has certain great human nee 
intellectual, educational, social. These needs are real, © 


of their own realization and satisfaction. BaF mites: 

School architecture is not primarily concerned with the ade 
ment of the community, or with building monuments, or sat 
ing the demands of real estate interests, or with feeding k 


stimulation, development, enrichment and discipline of th 
fundamental impulses and interests of children and the ca 


munity which underlie all education and which democracy n 
so conserve and develop, by every possible means, if demoer: 
itself is to-continue. Conceived as the task of providing | 
quate environment and housing for this growing spirit o 
democratic community, the work of the school architect be 
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THE ECONOMICS OF COMMUNISM 
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zx XCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
- PUBLIC SCHOOL POLICY 
By ARNOLD GESELL 


_ Professor of Child Hygiene and Director of University Psycho- 
Clinic, Yale University 


Based on a study of actual conditions 
Price $1.00 
- Yale University Press New Haven and New York 


Recreation Training School of Chicago 
(Successor to Recreation Dept. 
Chicago Scheel of Civics and Philanthropy) 
- One year course in Recreation and 
_ New School of Dramatics and Pageantry 
-. 800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) 


\ 


Chicago 


WE WRITE, lay out and print appeal literature for social 
agencies —attractive folders, booklets, posters, etc. Mail 
campaigns conducted. Lists compiled. Long experience. 
EVERETT ee LIMITED, 27 East 31, New York 


_ ASPECTS OF CHILD LIFE AND EDUCATION 


By G. Stanley Hall. Revised edition. D. Appleton & Co. 
- 326 pp. Price, $2. 00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 


3 _ PRINCIPLES. AND PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT 


By Charles Grove Haines and Bertha Moser Haines, Harper ar es 
& Bros. 584 pp- Price, $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3. 20. 


SEX FOR PARENTS AND: TEACHERS 
By William Leland Stowell, M.D. Macmillan Co. 
Price, $3.00; by mail of the. Survey, $3.20. 

THE WORD OF GOD 
By Monsignor Francis Borgongini- Duca, Translation by the 


204 PP. 


Rey. Francis J. Spellman. Macmillan Co. 211 pp. Price, 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.10. 

THE STAR-CHILD AND OTHER PLAYS 
’ By Rita Benton. Writers Publishing Co. 143 pp. Price, 


$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 


Macmillan Co. Price, $2.25; 


By Leo Pasvolsky. 312 pp. 
‘by mail of the SurvEY, $2.40. 

THE SOCIAL MISSION OF CHARITY Bets 
By William Kerby. Macmillan Co. 196 pp. Price, $2.25; 


_ by mail of the Survey, $2.40. 


THE KEREN HA- YESOD BOOK. Colonization Problems of the. foe 
_ , Eretz-Israel (Palestine) Foundation Fund 


Edited by the Keren-ha-Yesod. Leonard Parsons, Ltd., Lon- ; 
don. 187 pp. Price, 2sh; by mail of the Survey, $.60. ee 
CHOOSING A CAREER phates 
By Orison Swett Marden. Thomas Y. Crowell & 325 pp. 
Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.10. ; : 
eke AND INDUSTRY 
By Ramsay Muir. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.75; by mail of the Survey, $1.85. : 
FROM A RUSSIAN DIARY, 1917-1920 Sa 
By an Englishwoman. E. P. Dutton & Co. 266 pp. Price, 
$6.00; by mail of the Survey, $6.15. Shei Sp 
|THE ‘LIFE OF CHRIST 


By. the Rev. R. J. Campbell, D. D. D. Appleton & Co. ot 
PDs: eats, $3 .00; Lp mail of the Survey, $3.20. 


208 pp. Price, Pied 


disappointment is often “disenchanted egotism ?”’ 


- the afternoons.” 


cheaply if possible, but dearly if necessary. 
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COMMUNICATIONS — 


IN SUPPORT OF DR. PARKER | . 


To THE Eprror: Of all our wails this one about ‘“‘the tech- 
nique and content of social work” is the most absurd. Let us 


by all means go ahead and crave it, but keep still about it. 


And of course Dr. Parker will accomplish a great deal—if 
we hold up her hands. Who was it who was so disappointed ? 
Was not it that early “social worker,” Mazzini, who said that 


~ Otherwise, a very interesting number of the Survey. 
Survey for Aug. 1.] JANE E, Rogsins. 
Truro, Mass. 


A VACATION SCHOOL 


~To Tue Eprror: I have been much interested in your para- 
graph in the current number of the Survey on “summer school 


phenomena.” For more than a dozen years I have supervised a 


summer school in this city for girls from the kindergarten to 
the high school age. The school session is for three morning 
hours. Attendance at the school is of course entirely voluntary. 
The school has always been very popular, even though a city 


~ playground adjoins the schoolhouse. : 


I happened, the other day, to meet one of the playground 
instructors and I asked her about her children. She replied 
that she had very few in the mornings, as they all seemed to 
want to go to the vacation school. I said, “You have plenty in 
“Oh, yes,” she answered, “we have a lot then.” 

In this case the school is apparently more popular than the 
playground. Our school tries to be a kind of antidote to Main 
Street and to meet the young girl’s need for beauty. Our 
activities comprise various art forms such as chorus. singing, 
dramatics, literature, rythmic expressions, basketry ‘and ele- 
mentary art. Basketry is, of course, very popular, but I do not 
know that it is more so than dramatics, and in dramatics the 


girls have to do real work. Girls of the eighth grade are this 


summer presenting several scenes from Shakespeare’s plays. 
Our vacation school has always seemed to show that there 

is no reason why a school should not be interesting even to chil- 

dren and even in summer time. Annie L. Sears. 
Waltham, Mass. 


‘THE CANNIBAL AND THE OPERA HAT 


To THe Eprror: A great victory has been won by the passage 
of the Borah resolution requesting the President to call a con- 
ference of the representatives of Great Britain, Japan and the 


United States to consider the matter of naval disarmament. 
_ The first great step has been taken, but the advocates of peace 


should not consider the matter settled and the victory won. It 
is one thing to call a conference for the limitation of armaments 
and it is another to secure an agreement upon the plan and 
ratio of disarmament. 

The real question to be settled is not so much how large a 
navy we shall retain but whether we shall allow Great Britain 
or Japan to retain a larger one.- The solution of the first ques- 
tion is dependent upon the solution, of the second. Since from 


‘the standpoint of security armament is a purely relative matter, 


almost any militarist would be willing to reduce our navy to 


almost any amount, provided the other nations reduce theirs 
still more. 

nance without the disagreeable necessity of paying highly for it. 
There is grave danger, moreover, that not only the militarists 


The United States would thus secure naval domi- 


but many who are now enthusiastic advocates of disarmament 
will insist that American naval supremacy must be ensured, 
If, however, the 
other countries insist similarly upon first place in order that 


they, too, may be protected from all danger, many would believe 
that we must accept the trial by combat and show these two 


rivals that we can throw more dollars into the seas than they. 


- Now if the countries approach the disarmament table in this 
bargaining spirit, caring more for national dominance than for 


the lifting of the great burden from the backs of mankind, no 
agreement can possibly be reached, and the world, disappointed 


once more as after the First Hague Conference, will plunge back 


into the race of competitive armaments which can lead only to 


another great war, perhaps civilization-shattering in its effects. 


‘ declare 


[The 


to intelligent sections of the public “social work” conno 


- abuses regardless of what powerful interests may be 


desirable, therefore, to have a name which presents social : 
‘to the public in their true colors. The difficulty is to find 


e armament is for one nation to take th 
lat it does not seek to have the large: 
step would largely solve the whole disarmament 
enable the navies of the world to be reduced. 
force. : posal aad nap 

Who is going to be that nation? Who should 
America? Great Britain? Compare her situation w 
Can any reasonable being claim that we need the con’ 
seas as much as she? We are a country which is lar 
‘supporting and one in which life would go on much 
for years even if we were. subjected to a rigorous nay 
ade. England alone of all the great powers, on the © 
could be starved into submission within a few months, 
dwellers on the mainland need to control the boats as 
do the inhabitants of a small island? The plain tru 
matter is that we do-not need the largest navy any m 
a cannibal ‘needs an opera hat. Even Germany had: 
need for a navy to protect its overseas food supply 
From the sheer standpoint of safety, therefore, if it is’ 
for any single power to control the seas it is England 
selvess, 225% Pep 5 

Does this expose us to a risk in case of war with E 
Yes, perhaps it does, but. as we have seen it is not a ¢ 
But if we should allow England the control of the s 
great would be the chance of war, particularly in vie 
rising power of labor in English political life? Perhaps 
a slight risk in such a policy, but it is as nothing to the 
of war if we insist upon our naval supremacy. The « 
America of a war growing.out of competitive armame 
greater than that which would arise from Great Brita 
ing a larger navy than our own.... Paut -H. Do 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. Ai 4 
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A NAME FOR SOCIAL WORKERS __ 

To THE Epiror: Many persons doing work. in the s 
object to the term social work as describing their profes 
social worker as describing themselves. [hey realize 


which social workers do not like to have connoted.. Su 
notations are: a sentimental rather than a scientific appr 
social evils; a philanthropy that aims to still the voice” 
science in the rich and powerful, instead of trying to re 


again, among social workers themselves, too ostentatiou 
too ascetic a professional attitude; i. e:, the condescen 
and the martyr type of social worker. Lee Sey 

Such ways of regarding social work and its -practit 
largely a heritage of the days when they came nearer t 
true. To our growing scientific and humanly-cold-bloode¢ 
of tackling social evils they are no longer appropriate 


name. Let those who have not experienced this difficulty a 
to frame a phrase which is as comprehensive yet as ° 
“social work,” and see for themselves. en 
Perhaps the solution of this troublesome, and by no me 
important problem will be along a line that I do not reme 
to have seen suggested. The various divisions of social wor 
becoming highly specialized. Is it not probable that before 
neither social work, nor any other term which is as broad 
seem properly descriptive to those who are working in a 
these divisions? “The person who wants to enter the social 
no longer says as frequently as in the past, “I would like a j 
a social worker.” An applicant usually knows whether 


headed, let us say, for- family case work or industrial resi 
Similarly, the fields of family investigation and help and 
, dustrial research will probably become so clearly defined a 
identified to the public under their particular aspects tha 
worker in either will feel himself at home under his o 
and not seek to be known under one that is more general. 


I do not intend to suggest that as the different divis 
social work become more defined and set apart they wil 
more and more away from one another. Exchange of fh 
between groups whose common objective is social progr 
desirable and will probably continue. Merely the bond of a 
too popular name may dissolve. —_ ~ Epwin S. Smr 

New York city. 2 ie eae 
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“FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


ER| | Essential to Health and 
: = || Comfort 


se Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
ck the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS’) 


ry, China, Glassware thou 


13 LEANING ARTICLES | 


» Brooms, Dusters, Polishes | for Floors: Be 
Furni ature and. BMesabe ; : 


- A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


‘BEST QUALITY ONLY ie 


- During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
_ throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
_ penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


: Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from 
pure white wadding incased in bleached white 
‘muslin easily washed whenever necessary. 


a) out light aad fluffy — 


as new i ° MAA 
Insist on seeing our ai 


trade mark and name 
—Excelsior Quilted 
Mattress Protector— 
on each Protector. 


. ae protect. your Mat- 
tress from all impurities 
_ and Iengthen its life. 


A single trial will con- 


revelation to. you ge are so |i 
sweet,. clean,” oe put oR 5 end: 


' None genuine without 
Cote 4 3 = rade Mark”’ 


Be cdaici Quilted Wiattress Co. 
| AS ee Street, New York, N. Y. | 


_HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


_ Dry Goods Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
’ FREDERICK 1 LOESER & co. HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
484 Fulton. ‘Street pupeuieia, Ip Ea'g: Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York — 
| Groceries. ; Electric Clock Systems 
ramie <i. SEBMAN BROS. * LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Ine. 


| F Hudson and Bode Monracie. New York 501 Fifth Avenue _ New York City 


| If vacancies occur on your staff during 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


: WORKERS WANTED 


_. MAN for boys’ and men’s work in Social 
Settlement. Address Mrs. Grumiaux, West- 
minster Camp, Angola, N. Y. 


Rint igs Se ee 


“YOUNG MAN to supervise work for boys 
and young men at Council Educational Al- 
“liance, one who has done similar work 
_ among Jews preferred. Write at once to 
3754 Woodland Ave., Cleveland. 


—— eee 


- YOUNG ‘WOMAN resident to supervise 
Bile clubs in well-established Jewish - set- 
tlement in middle west wanted for about 
September 1st. 
SURVEY. | 


ee EEE EEEEEEEEREEnE 


WANTED: Graduate Nurse, social serv- 
ice worker with some experience in family 


case work. D. A. Blodgett Home For Chil- 


_ dren, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


WANTED: Matron for Boys’ Depart- 


ment in a New England Orphanage. Must 
be fully qualified. 3949 SURVEY. 
“WANTED: young man assistant for 


‘athletic, social and religious work with boys 
in a city mission, Address C. F. Hersey, 
City Mission, New Bedford, Mass. 


WANTED: Woman with Social Service 
experience, as house manager of Settlement 
in eastern city. 3937 SURVEY. 


WORKERS WANTED > 


| During the year 1920 the SURVEY car- 
ried 1302 classified advertisements. 
| These covered a wide field of needs 
but especially in connecting the worker 
| with the job were satisfactory results 
obtained, 


| the coming year our classified service is 
j at your disposal weekly with prompt 
and efficient service. 


| The following aré among the “vwants”’ 
advertised during the past year: _— 


#4 _ Public ‘health nurses, Welfare workers, 

| Teachers, Personnel managers, 

my a ‘nstitutional workers, Supervisors, 

Case workers, Organizers or. executives, 
i S ocial investigators, Campaign managers, 


Community and recreation workers. 
THE SURVEY 
_ Classified Ady. Dept. 


RATES: Nai udvenwereiel 25 cents per “peate line, 14 “ane: to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


THE SURVEY 


Write all particulars to 3924 


Discounts on four or more | 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City- 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL of Chi- 
cago announces the creation of a new posi- 
tion of Assistant to the Superintendent. This 
position is a purely executive one and the 
appointee will have an opportunity to learn 
the details of hospital administration. A 
medical degree, while not essential will be 
considered as a valuable asset. Apply, - 
Herman Smith, M.D., Superintendent. Te 


WANTED: Experienced executive for 
Tuberculosis Society. Also medical director 
without children for Tuberculosis Sanato- 
rium. National Association of Social Work- 
ers, 130 East 22d Street, New York City. 


SOCIAL WORKERS, Industrial Nurses, 
Secretaries, Dietitians, Matrons, Cafeteria 
Managers, Miss Richards, Providence, R. I. 
Box 5, East Side. Boston Office, Trinity 
Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Thursdays 11 to 1. 
Address Providence. 


WANTED: District workers for a family 
case work agency in a large Eastern city. 
Must speak -Yiddish. Good salary. 3955 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: Secretary for school in New 
York City. Good stenographer and typist 
who can also teach typewriting. Residencal 
position. 3956 SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
Orphans’ Home at Concord, N. H. Case 


work experience. Episcopalian, Salary $1200-_ 


1500 and maintenance. Apply with refer- 


ences to the Rector, St. Paul's School, Con- — 


cord, N. H. 


WANTED; a matron at the Sanitarium 
for Hebrew Children, Reckarey. Park. 


WANTED: Reliable os with highest 
references to do general work in kitchen and 
to help with furnaces. If ready to consider 
this proposition apply in person or write e 
the Sheltering Arms, 504 West LES St., 
JY. C., on or after Sept. first. ; 


WANTED, by Septempes 6th, house- 


~ mother between thirty-five and forty-five 
years old, experienced and interested in 
girls, Interview necessary. — 


WANTED: Matron, in child-caring in- 
‘Stitution in Brooklyn. 3948 Sele eth 


WANTED: Fionn woman for anes 


- keeper at a school for delinquent girls. 
Apply: Superintendent, ‘Darling, Delaware 
= Co. Pa: 3 3 c Sere 

. ee 
WANTED: A domestic science worker to 
take charge of housekeeping and teach 
classes in large settlement in Middle West. 


Salary $1300, with subsidized oud 3943 
SURVEY. - 


-Aznoe’s Central Registry for. Nu 
poehees Ave., Chicago. 


~ mothers’ helpers. 
_ bridge, Mass, 


work, desires position with health « 


: organization and publicity, availa 


- years’ as Director of Men’s and 1] 


--H. A,, and Big Brother work; des 


. SURVEY. 
~-wants to make a change by Oc 
? Ee 


- branches. 


‘Washington. 


New York or vicinity. Expert in 


3963 SURVEY. 
ae a pant club work. Experienced execu 


* SURVEY a 
Please mention The ‘Surver hee: writing to advertisers. aos, 


Duty, Supervising, 

lic- Health Nee: Dietitians, 
in institutional Positions, any 
United States, write for interest 


PLACEMENT BUREAU. foi 
and employee: housekeepers, 1 
tians, secretaries, governesses, att 
51 Trowbridge 


~ SITUATIONS WAN? ‘E 


PUBLICITY MAN, capes 


agency. Can handle executive positi 
Fischer, 5523 Cabanne, Saint 0 


RESEARCH MAN AND soc 
VICE EXECUTIVE, trained in- 


or full time proposition. 3914 SURV 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, J 
years’ experience as physical d 


thoroughly familiar with Settlem 


sion in any of the above ‘bran 
furnish highest recommendatio 


~ SUPERINTENDENT in an Q ; 


Trained worker, married man, 
age, with experience in Insti 
Child-placing, Will go Ts 
3939 Survey. Sivas 


“WANTED: Executive position | ht 
work. Knowledge of ‘social work i 
-'Ten years’ experience wi 
eral relief, employment and social” 
tional work in New York, Philadel 
3920 SURYE 


YOUNG WOMAN, watrenal 
experienced in ~ publicity andy 
phases of social work, wishes p 
Middle West with. Community 
tral council, or child welfare ager c} 
SURVEY ,: a re 

YOUNG > MAN, thirty, experiencec 
settlement and community center ic 
wishes to devote evenings to similar 


to assume. responsibility for work ¢ 
a eta a 3945 SURVEY. ) 


-YounG MAN, encrienee in chi 
ing institution, settlement work, | cas 
and teaching, "desires an ‘executive © 
in a home for iki Best of refe 
sas6 Survey. ea le ee 


-MAN AND ‘WIFE, bees years 
in child-caring ‘institution, desir 
as supervisors or cottage: 


'in institutions, both lope and 
» homes seeks similar position. First 
leferences. Excellent manager and 

per. At present employed, but 
Nile after nent aever 15. 


| ‘GRADUATE seeks position. 


jietitian. Equipped for cree ization 
{/3951 SURVEY. : 


TARY - STENOGRAPHER: - Resi- 
fear position in institution or 
Refined, experienced, Christian wo- 
Good salary expected, 3953 SuRVEY. 


|ERIENCED graduate social worker, 
itly qualified - recreation, community 
music, dramatics; five years present 
‘4, desires to make change October 
S052 SURVEY. 


G WOMAN, trained recreation 
esires position as children’s worker 
lement, an orphan’s home, or insti- 
jin the iddle VER 

Hie 
BRINTENDENT of Charity Organi- 
seeks change. Prefers Charities in 


s. School of Civics. trained. pee 
‘ "experience. 3957 SURVEY. - 


a haat ee 


} school, ‘settlement or day nursery. 
‘Mig, clay. ‘modeling, dramatics. Prefers 
a under three but has experience with 
groups. 3958 SURVEY. — se 
(_ 
ie. 

_ WOMAN with ten years’ ex- 
in work with -girls—executive 
in New York City. 3960 SURVEY. 


l 'G WOMAN wi. eS years’ 
; in industrial club work, case 
employment work and as office execu- 


nity Ba 
wis 
es 
ty Oy 
agent 


URVEY. Tapio 


ERINTENDENT and MATRON, ex- 
ed in child caring work, desire simi- 
ion in Jewish home out West. 3965 


—_— b 


pric te 
attt 
Hh 


ible poeian ranted 3 in school, ‘in- 
1 or family by French lady. Uni- 


ae adaptable. Backward children 
alty. | 3964 SURVEY. Pees 


TEACHER, drawing, sculpture, 
music; also all crafts, wishes posi- 
school. Excellent preparation and 
- Good salary expected. 3966 


ay AS 


q 


J RECREATIONAL THERAPY 


blishment of Crafts-shops dor Sanatoria 


ational Saisany, and vocational train- 
Highest references on re- 


eo! 


3950 ey eye 


rienced social case worker and grad- ‘ 


3954. tees 
ut fifty thousand inhabitants. College 


| ATESSORI GRADUATE Lins ae posi- 


ee Position | in New ae ‘City. 


graduate. Perfect German, English ;~ 


- 


Exact Printing 
THE PRINTER WHO CAN DO THAT FOR 
YOU MUST OFFER EFFICIENT. SERVICE. 


THAT IS WHAT WE ARE GIVING TO OUR 
NUMEROUS AND SATISFIED CUSTOMERS. 


Koenig-Moak Printing Co. 
100 West 21st Street, New York City 
Telephone Chelsea 8237 


TEACHERS WANTED 


"TEACHERS wanted for emergency va- 

cancies—public- and private schools, 
colleges and universities—all over the court- 
try. Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


SCHOOL PARTNER WANTED 
Montessori graduate having suitable quar- 
“ters and sunny back yard in Greenwich 
village section, seeks partner who will assist 
in establishing private class of children 
-under three. Partner to manage business 
and dietics. Has good lists to be used as 
basis. 3959 SURVEY. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHEF 


INSTITUTIONAL CHEF, American, ex- 
perienced, past middle age, good health and 
habits, desires institutional position; steward, 
chef, café manager. References. 3915 SURVEY. 


AUTOMOBILES 


__.-AUTOMOBILE Owners, Garagemen, Me- 
chanics, Repairmen, send for free copy of 
our current issue. It contains helpful, in- 
structive information on overhauling, igni- 
tion troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage 
batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. 
Send for free copy today. Automobile 

: Digest, 545 Belen Bldg., Cincinnati. 2 


MISCELLANEOUS ~ pi 


COLLEGE WOMAN with one child can 
offer home in country to small child. Refer- 
ences required and given. 3904 SURVEY. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


The FINEST moderate price stationery 
you can buy for club, social or professional 
correspondence. 200 sheets high grade note- 
paper and roo envelopes printed with your 
name and address $1.50. Free samples. 
Lewis Stationery ‘Codes — -C, xr56—a2nd 
_ Ave., Troy, N.Y; 


<4 A VE you ever considered 
44) the quality of your work 
J G3) from the standpoint of 
fapty| careful type composi- 
tion? The reputation of 
this house for good printing has 
been established through accuracy 
and attention to the little details. 
Send your catalogues, pamphlets, 
folders, business forms, circulars, etc. 
to us and we will do them right. 


SCHOOLS 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN. Day 

and boarding pupils. Outdoor life the year 

around, Riding, swimming, manual arts, 

French, music, kindergarten, etc, 

Apply to MISS GLADYS WEATHERLEY, 
Woolman Hall 


PASADENA Cat. 


ISEB ALINE LIE REFN LEED IEE 


FOR SALE 


Complete set bound volumes of the Sur- 
vey, 1909 to date; complete set- Proceedings 
National Conference of Social Work (for- 
merly National Conference of Charities and 
Correction) 1875 to-date; complete set 
Proceedings Sixth International Congress 
on Tuberculosis, Washington, D. C., 1908, 
eight volumes; complete . set Proceedings 
Fifteenth International Congress on Hygiene 
and Demography, 1912, nine volumes. Many 
of these volumes are out of print. For full 
information and price write 3962 SURVEY. 


BALL BEARING HAND TRUCK in Ax 
condition, for office use. Apply, The Survey, 
112 East 19 street, New York. 


MSS. WANTED 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc. 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss, or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


BOOK-BINDING 


EGGERLING BINDERY, 114-16 E. 13th St., New York 


Write for descriptive Literature 


RESE ARCH: We assist in preparing spe- 

*cial articles, papers, speech- 
es, debates. Expert, scholarly service. AUuTHOR’s 
Res¥arcH Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


If interested in the purchase of 


OFFICE FILING EQUIPMENT 
or 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES | 


for office or home, let us send you free | 
eatalog and nearest dealer’s name, 


The Weis Manufacturing Company | __ 
140 Union Street, Monroe, Michigan 


. _ Please mention The ‘Survey sehen. ‘writing to advertisers. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


announces 


the establishment of the 


° 


Immigrant Service wo Citizenship Buran 


to help its policyholders 
particulary those who are foreign born 
to become citizens 
and to advise them in all matters pertaining to 
immigrant relatives 
expected, or detained at a port of entry into 


the United States 


. The Bureau Has Just: Published 


“How To Take Out Your First Paper” 


a 


the first of a series of simply written booklets 


for those desiring to become citizens 


For further information write to 
The Welfare Division 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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‘CURRENT PAMPHL 


‘ 
t 


Listings fifty cents a line, four wee 
tons; copy unchanged throughout the 


Asta’s AMERICAN Propiem. By Geroid 
Robinson. (Freeman Pamphlet.) B. Wy 
Inc., 116 W. 13 st., New York. 25 cents 


InpustrraL, Facts. By Kirby Page, — 
Christianity and Industry Series. Coner 
concerning industrial problems and 
‘solutions. A 12,000 word summary. 
Valuable for personal study, discussio 
open forums, adult Bible classes. Geo. 
Co., New York city. Price, 10 cents. 


Can We Lave Tocrrner mm Peace? Add 
laborers and employees, by Wallace 
mayor of Sioux City, Ia. Price, 50” 


—Manvat or Onto Laws For Sociat Wo. 


pages, 50 cents prepaid from Ohio I 
Public Efficiency, Hartman Bldg, € 
Ohio. Compiled by June P, Guild, L eh 


CaTECHISM OF THE Social, QUESTION. 
John A. Ryan, D. D., and Rev. 
Gowan, National Catholic Welfare Co 
cial Action Dept. Price, 10 cents; 
copies, 8 cents each; 50 or more copi 
each, ‘The Paulist Press, 120 West 
New York City. 3 


Tue Pustic Refuses To Pay. Editorials 

- Boston Herald on the railroad and -buil 
ation, by F. Lauriston Bullard. 15,000 
fore publication. Price, 50 cents. 
Jones Co., 212 Summer st., Boston. 


Crepit Union: Complete free informatio 
quest to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park 
Boston, Mass. i Hie 


j 1 

InmemiIGRATION LITERATURE sent on reque! ts | 
National Liberal Immigration League, 

Station I, New York City. red 


EpucaTIonat, Work oF THE INTERNATION. 
GarMENT Workers’ Union. Report 
to the Conference of the Workers’ 
Bureau of America by Fannie M. Co 
cational. Dept., I. ly. G. W. U., 31 Us 
New York. Price 3 cents; with postage 


Civit, War in West Virérnia, Winthrop D. | 
impartial, informative, indispensable r 
Mingo. (Freeman Pamphlet). To rea 
to fulfil a duty to yourself: to cireu 
to perform a public service. 

Inc., 116 W. 13th St., New York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekl 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the — 


Che American Journal of Nursing shi 
part which trained nurses are taking in 
terment of the world. Put it in your 
$3.00 a year. 19 W. Main St., Roches | 


. Che Breeman; a radical paper cognizan 
interests that constitute a life of culture. 
free, 116 West 13th Street, New York. 


Wasuital Social Service; monthly; $3. 
published under the auspices of the 
Social Service Association of New ’ 
Inc., 19 East 72d Street, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2.00 a yeas 
lished by the National Committee for 1} 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New Ye 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; dues $3. 
Eprent subscription $3.00 per year; § 
ed by the National Organization for 
Health Nursing, 370 Seventh Ave., Ne 


from : 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT F 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, h 


We specialize in books on social, civic 
economic subjects, but we handle © 
all. current publications 


‘Lewis A’ 
iladelphia. 


“abroad. By Charles Kelley Knight. 
f Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

[NQUENT IN CouRrT. 
errin, judge of the 


Superior and 


of the Wisconsin State Conference of 
k, Oct. 15, 1920, Oshkosh, Wis. 
uthor. — 

rs Burven; sk the Labor Party 
Lighten It. By F _W. Pethick Law- 
The Labor Party, 33 Eccleston Sq., 
a Na I. Price Y% sh.; Post free 


oF Riereaankess A nal: Program. 


Sq: London, *S. Wie 1, Price 1% sh. ; 


2% sh. 


giaonite Operators, 437 Chestnut st., 


Brat. Appresses To THE Forty-seventH > 


|i Convention or THE Diocrse or New- 
Crinity Cathedral, Newark, 
ces AND Bustness Prosprcrs. By 


‘ALIty In New York Ciry. A study 
sults Accomplished by Infant Life 


r+ Foundation, International Health 
Broadway, New York city. 

OyMENT Portcy For Uncier Sam; A 
ute ‘Talk on Government Economy. 
1 Budget Committee, 7 W. 8 st., New 


ae 
paraittee, 7 W. 8 st., New York city. 
ents 

nw CrrizEen; How an Alien’ May Be- 
American Citizen. By Howard | B. 
ae From the author, Peoria, Ill. 


5) cents. 
, Boston, 


The Cleveland Trust Co., 


‘a Wren Teibe Union Negeeahus;, 
_ Industries, Research Report No. 

tional Industrial Conference Board, 
New York city. Price, $1.50. 


bes AND OrGANizED Lazor. 


CoM Box. 1404, Boston. Price, 10 


By FE. Ly Lipson. Oxford 
35° W. oy ‘st., New York city. 


en ‘Sermon _ oy. the Rev. A. 
[ rom the edewcay Npeeoures B. Cc. 


four wate 
hut th 


coir ton, De 
men and Coilsrer, in Industry, Tole- 


DS OF Parsonens. AND DELINQUENTS. 
W. Clark. _ Reprinted from the Jour- 
linquency. Vol. “VI, No. 4, July. A; 
"OF CHutpRENn IN Institutions’ mn Los 
ey: Mrs. E. K. Foster and Carrie MM. 
e. -Reprinted from the Journal of 
r v; Vol. Vi No. 4, _ July. 
2ENCES ON THE Income Tax. 
nder the direction of Herman H. B: 
of Doctments. Government Print- 
Washington. Price, 20 cents® 
np Now. By G. A. Gregg, Chair- 
vs Relief Committee, Tulsa, Okla. 


oo, AGE Se oe By Lillien J. Mar- 
ticati n No. , California Society for 
Tygiene. : 

TION OF THE FINNISH ' Peoriz IN 
_ Micx. By Clemens Niemi. 


ents. 


re. Tarover InsurANce | (Hea 


of the Ahar of Mortality 
the Metrovolitan Life 


2 1919. 


oF Lire Eeuva ce IN THE heroes 
to 1870. With an introduction to its - 


Paper read by 


ourts of Douglas Co.,’ Wis., at -a 


o Young. The Labor Party, 33 | 


BLEMS AND Prices. _ Excerpts from an 
in the World’s Work, August. By’ 
Parsons.’ General Policies Comumit- ~ 


Ayres. Cleveland Trust Co., Cleve- 


5 
| Agencies. By Ernst Christopher Meyers. 


For GovERNMENT REORGANIZATION. 


roMo LE pee AND Its Future. By . 


Boston School of Social 


Civic Developisent : 
Chamber. of Commerce. of ie A SiCe 


PLOYMENT IN. -1920- 1921. Ohio Coun- 


iz Menta, Hycreng Curnic. For — 


ily. _ Publishing Co., Duluth, Mina. oa Wi 
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.ccuracy 


_ From the simplest test of 
memory to the most elaborate 
- specifications, whenever an 
order is to be given it is the cus- 
tom of the vast majority of 
people to put it in writing. 


_ This constant writing of or- 
ders is for the purpose of insur- 
ing accuracy. People are 
afraid to trust the ability of the 
one receiving the order to get it 
correctly, unless that order is 
put on paper. 

What a tribute to exceptional 
skill and training, then, is the 
record of the Bell telephone 
system. Last year more than 
eleven billion telephone con- 
-versations were held over the 
lines of this system. “ 


Each of these billions of con- : 


toward Better Service 


2 


If you want to keep abreast of social 


If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 


- movements. 
If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


Survey “follows up.” 


The Survey, 112 East. 19th Street, New York. 


~ I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. ~ 


. 


NaMe ....2sescscrcrecccccrccsccccrescccscnccceccessssesessessesscssessceseeseneesseseses 


Address ccccecccccccvccccccccscscecccsscecsecseeese ese seer assesses eesrersssseeseeeresesses 


* 


_ Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 


READ the SURVEY 


versations required the giving 


of an order to a telephone em-. 


ployee. Not one of these or- 
ders could be put in writing. 


Some. of them were given in 
loud voices, some spoken in 
murmurs, some clearly - stated, 

“some rapidly shot out. Yet so 
remarkable a standard of accu- 
racy exists in the service of the 
Bell System that more than 
ninety-nine per cent. of all such 
orders were correctly received 
and executed. 


No other business is sub- 
jected to such a test as this. The 
record of the average of service 
of the Bell System for the last 
few months is proof that the 
telephone has returned to its 
pre-war standard of practice. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE. AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
, AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


and industrial progress. 


‘Will send $5 Oss eesesereccceeerereerceeecess (date) 


| Social Work 


Let the Motion Pidute Make | 
Your “Drive” Successful 


Illustrate what you are doing with the money you 

geek. Use the motion picture film either separately 
or in conjunction ‘with the printed word. ‘The. 
eaiple you wish to reach will then vividly see 
just why your cause is worth aiding. 


I have had considerable experience in Social Work 
and therefore understand your problems and ideals 
fully. This, together with my experience in the 
production and distribution of motion pictures 


- qualifies me to do this work for you successfully. 


May I work out a publicity plan for you? 


SaMuEL A. Biocu 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL FILM SERVICE 


121 East 125th St., New York, N. Y. 


_ Producer of Peerless Publicity Pictures 


HOW MUCH SHALL I GIVE? 
By LILIAN BRANDT 


NOES of Social Aspects of Tuberculosis, Causes of 
_ Poverty, Deserters and their Families, etc. 


will be published on September 30 


Price $2.00 


Advance orders accompanied by remittance will be : 


filled for $1.75 postpaid 


New York, September 1, 1921 


I am confident that those who contribute and those 
who seek contributions will alike find this book so 
suggestive as to be invaluable. It deals in a search- © 

_ ing way with a question which all have to answer, 
but which has seldom been discussed except from 
the point of view of the support of particular enter- . 
prises. It reviews current practice, motives, and 
ideals, with their historical background, and formu- 
lates an answer for American citizens of to-day. 
Besides—it is interesting. 


. THE FRONTIER PRESS 
a 100 West 21st Street, New bile 


4g Buclosed find $.... : 
aoe MUCH SHALL I GIVE? 


Please 


A Sequel ie “The Great tu 


as the latest word of ‘‘a prophet whose 
have come true” (London Daily News). 
sensational prophecy as to the effect of 
modern war have been justified by. the eve 


Now he prophesies 
how war will be er 


Iti is not capitalism, not greed, not hate, 


-Petuate war, he says, but idealism. Can 
ideals? he asks, and describes how he 
can. 


A superlatively important boc : 
a Price $3. 00 


THE CENTURY : 


353 Fourth Avenue 


BEAUTIFYING 
FREE 


Gives complete  instruc- 
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